Outsmarting bacteria 


PENCE receives $18.7 million federal funding 
to continue research. 
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Is justice blind? 
Delwin Vriend asks the Supreme Court to open Alberta’s eyes to the need to protect gays and 
lesbians from discrimination. 


Gambling with the future 


Dr. David Schindler discusses the real threats 
of global warming. 
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U of Aclimbs to sixth in 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


he U of A moved up two points to 

secure sixth place out of 15 medical/ 
doctoral post-secondary institutions, in 
the latest Maclean’s university rankings 
issue. 

Toronto remains number one, 
followed by Queen’s, McGill, UBC and 
McMaster. The University of Calgary 
slid to 13, from 11" last year. 

“It’s a minor positive thing,” says Dr. 
Doug Owram, vice-president academic. 
"We're giving the positive image that 
we're a university on the move.” Owram 
says what’s interesting is the university 
ranked fourth overall in reputation. The 
survey is sent randomly to more than 
3,500 academic administrators, CEOs of 
major corporations and high-school guid- 
ance counsellors across the country. “Our 
fund-raising campaign and recruitment 
efforts have raised our profile,” says 
Owram. “We've always argued we’re a 
good university but we tended not to 
brag about it enough. We’re doing more 
of that now.” 

The U of A scored first in medical and 
science grants, and library holdings per 
student. It was also selected number one 
“Leader of Tomorrow,” and ranked fifth 
in both the highest quality and most inno- 
vative categories. 

Owram credits an aggressive recruit- 
ment drive for both faculty and students 
as having a significant impact on the uni- 
versity’s reputation. “When I tell people 
across the country we've hired 112 faculty 
last year and another 100 this year, 
they’re shocked. They ask themselves: 
‘How can a university do that?’ Then they 
see us in high schools and towns we’ve 
never been to before. We now have an 
energetic presence.” 
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“Maclean’s is one of the factors in 


decision-making,” says Allen Melnychuk, 
a guidance counsellor at Harry Ainlay 
Composite High School. “The majority of 
students go to the U of A no matter 
what,” he says. “It’s a neighborhood uni- 
versity.” Still, he says, when the U of T 
and Queen’s held information nights at 
the school, parents and students packed 
the place. 

James Wark, a father of two, says 
comparisons among universities are diffi- 


eputation and recognition. .. 
proud to see the Unversity 0 of Alberta 
_ acknowledged across the nation and eyond. 


senate 


cult. His alma mater, York University, did 
not rank in the top 15, yet he recalls his 
experience there as extremely positive. 
“But people like lists, they like looking at 
the top ten of anything,” says Wark. His 
21-year-old daughter Renee is working in 
Montreal, trying to save money to go to 
Concordia University. “Now she’s think- 
ing of applying to the U of A or Univer- 
sity of Lethbridge for drama because 
she’s talked to students there about their 
programs.” 
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Dick Woolner 


Maclean's rating 


Parents have also been talking, to 
people like Kevin Friese. He’s a U of A 
high-school liaison officer and he says 
reaction to Maclean's has-been swift. “It’s 
surprising! Last year, no one really cared 
about the U of A’s rank. This year, it’s the 
complete opposite,” says Friese. “People 
have been coming up to congratulate me. 
They’re really impressed with how 
quickly the U of A has moved up.” 

One area the university has no where 
to move but up is in alumni support. The 
U of A placed 15". 

Guy Mallabone, director of develop- 
ment, says campaigning for alumni dol- 
lars is still anew game at the U of A. 
Alumni donations have increased over 
the last year, but that’s not reflected in the 
five year average used by Maclean’s. De- 
velopment is currently running an alumni 
calendar gift campaign-and has a 12- 
month strategy in the works. 

The U of A was also dinged for its 
entering grade averages— placing 12". 
Owram says it’s a reflection of the provin- 
cial exams Alberta students write as part 
of their final marks. Ontario high-school 
students don’t write provincial exams, 
says Owram, so marks tend to be higher. 
Owram says the U of A must also work 
on recruiting more students from out of 
province, and provide additional scholar- 
ships and bursaries. 

The immediate impact of Maclean’s 
has been clear to Friese. “The number one 
question students used to ask is: “Why 
should I go to the University of Alberta 
when I can get basically the same educa- 
tion at Grant MacEwan Community Col- 
lege, or some other college? I don’t hear 
that now,” says Friese. “The question has 
already been answered.” = 
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Bacteria are getting smarter—and deadlier United Way 


PENCE receives $18.7 million to continue research 


By Michael Robb 


I: 1944, there were reports that the Rus- 
sian Army was using an antibiotic, grami- 
cidin S, to treat soldiers’ bacterial infections. 
There was a problem with the drug, how- 
ever: it didn’t home in specifically on the 
bacteria and attacked everything in its 
wake. It was toxic to human cells. 

Fifty years later, a University of Alberta 
biochemist thinks he’s found a way to tame 
the toxic little critter—and use it in the fight 
against bacterial microorganisms that are 
growing increasingly resistant to traditional 
antibiotics. That may be good news to sci- 
entists and physicians who say humankind 
is losing the battle to bacteria mutating too 
fast to kill. 

“Unfortunately, the larger drug compa- 
nies have focused efforts on modifying 
existing antibiotics or mass screening 
programs and no truly new class of antibi- 
otic has been developed for many years,” 
says Dr. Les Kondejewski, a research associ- 
ate with Dr. Bob Hodges in the Protein 
Engineering Network of Centres of Excel- 
lence (PENCE). And those they are using 
are becoming increasingly ineffective. 

Kondejewski and the team of scientists 
he works with have learned a lot about the 
structure of gramicidin S compounds and 
how changes to structure affect the activity 
of these antimicrobial compounds on bacte- 
ria and human cells. And they’ve learned to 
synthesize it and make subtle changes to its 
amino acid sequence and structure to de- 
velop more potent and safe compounds. 

Many of those slightly changed forms 
are being shipped to UBC researcher Dr. 
Robert Hancock, who measures its effect on 
a number of different bacteria in yeast and 
human cells. Hancock is telling the U of A 
biochemists what’s working and what’s not. 

Like a game of pin-the-tail-on-the-don- 
key, Kondejewski and his colleagues are 
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Dr. Les Kondejewski: finding ways to combat deadly bacteria 


getting warmer. Every change Kondejewski 
makes is giving him important new clues. 

The goal is to develop an antimicrobial 
peptide that will kill the bacteria and not 
human cells. The researchers are confident 
they’re on the right track, so much so that 
they’ve filed a world-wide patent on a vari- 
ety of compounds and the concepts they’re 
using to develop them and increase their 
specificity. The next step is to test the best 
compounds on mice. 

What's so exciting is that—unlike previ- 
ous classes of antibiotics—the ones they’re 
developing attack the bacterial cell mem- 
brane. That suggests, says Kondejewski, 
that the development of resistance to these 
peptides is unlikely. In effect, the bacteria 
may not be able to fight back. 

Negotiations are under way with a Ca- 


nadian biotechnology company to com- 
mercialize these compounds. If they can 
reach an agreement, the company will 
pump more money into the project for 
additional research and development. 
Meanwhile, PENCE researchers across 

the country received good news recently 
from the federal government. The net- 
work, headquartered at the U of A, will 
receive funding for the next seven years: 


’ $4.5 million for the first year, $5.2 million 


for the second year and $4.5 million for the 
third and fourth years. Funding for the 
remaining three years will depend ona 
mid-term review. 

A review committee found the net- 
work has excellent relations with industry 
and is accelerating technology transfer 
agreements.» 


Dick Woolner 


Minister explores campus 


Alberta Minister of Advanced Education and Career Development Clint Dunford acted on his 
commitment to visit every post-secondary institution in the province by December 31, 1997 with a 
visit to the U of A November 6. One of the many stops on his tour was the Child Study Centre in the 


Department of Elementary Education where Ian Sanderson showed the minister how to hone fine 


motor skills through weaving with yarn. 
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Campaign 
over the top 


By Chris Floden 


he campus has 


given the 1997 
University of 
Alberta United 
Way Cam- 
paign three 
ret Winited Way 
reasons tO) QF EDMONTON AND AREA 
celebrate. 


First, the 1997 University of Alberta 
United Way Campaign is officially the most 
successful campaign since 1993 and is the 
third best campaign in the university’s his- 
tory. Only the 1992 and 1993 campaigns 
surpassed the $220,139 raised this year. 

Second, this campaign has seen more 
Merrill Wolfe leadership givers than ever 
before. A leadership giver is classified as 
one who has donated $600. This year the 
University of Alberta’s staff has 111 leader- 
ship givers, more than any other organiza- 
tion, private or public, in the Edmonton 
region. The 1997 campaign has 27 new lead- 
ership givers, 18 more than last year. 

Finally, the University of Alberta’s pay- 
roll deduction plan has one of the highest 
average gifts of any in the country. The 1997 
average gift is $285, up from $270 last year. 

Co-chair Dr. Terry Flannigan said, “the 
big disappointment for the three co-chairs 
was that more people did not come to the 
table with gifts. We only really had about 
750 or so employees contributing from a 
staff of 5,300. The real challenge for the 
future organizers is to get the participation 
percentage up in the neighborhood of 
20 per cent like other universities in the 
country.” 

“The U of A Campaign is of major 
importance to the overall Edmonton area 
campaign, especially when you consider 
our payroll is one of the largest in the city,” 
says Flannigan. 

This year’s campaign was co-chaired by 
Terry Flannigan, Myrna Snart and Dr. Paul 
Woodard. Lorna Hallam was the loaned 
representative. = 


The University of Alberta enate is seeking 

__ nominations for a new chancellor. Mr. Lou 

~ Hyndman i is the current chancellor and his four - 
year non-renewable term ples on June 9, 

1998. _ 


- The chancellor serves as the titular head a the : 


- member of the Board of Governors, represents 
the university at all ceremonial occasions and 
. ye ( 


r convocation to confer al degrees. 
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Fighting to be seen by the law 


Now a U of A employee, Delwin Vriend nears the end of a rough, often discouraging, legal process 


By Michael Robb 


pee Vriend is still angry—almost 
seven years later. He’s angry at the way 
King’s College summarily fired him based 
on his sexual orientation. And he’s angry 
with his own provincial government, a 
government that didn’t protect his rights 
when he lost his job. 

Vriend, however, didn’t hide in any 
closets. “Even if I had quit, this thing 
would have continued. Once it got going, 
it had a life of its own. It’s just too impor- 
tant an issue to go away,” says the 31-year- 
old, who three years ago came to work for 
the U of A library. Through it all, he’s kept 
one thing in mind: poll after poll has con- 
firmed that Canadians are against dis- 
crimination based on sexual orientation. 

“Canadians know that discriminating 
against one person works against every- 
one,” he says. 

Vriend was fired by the college after its 
senior administrators discovered he was 
gay. He was asked to resign; he refused. 
After he was fired, he appealed to the col- 
lege’s Board of Governors, but was refused 
a meeting. He then went to the Alberta 
Human Rights Commission to file a com- 
plaint. Alberta human rights legislation, 
however, does not include provisions for 
discrimination based on sexual orientation. 
The commission, therefore, refused to ac- 
cept his complaint. 

Vriend took the matter to court. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench ruled in his favor, 
but the Alberta Government appealed, and 
at the Appeal Court level Vriend lost. 
Vriend along with his legal counsel ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of Canada. 
The court heard the case earlier this month 
and is expected to rule on the matter next 
year. 

While he waits, Vriend continues to 
work at the U of A and says, without hesi- 
tation, it’s a great place to work. “I don’t 
fear discrimination here.” 

Office of Human Rights Director Fran 
Trehearne says the campus climate for 
gays and lesbians varies from place to 
place. “In general, though, this is a place 
that focuses on the contributions people 
make. We know that the proportion of 
gays and lesbians is higher on university 
campuses than in the general population— 
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and that’s based on research. This suggests 
universities have dealt with the issue of 
sexual orientation for a long time.” 
Trehearne’s office deals with only two 
or three related complaints per year, and 
those tend to be related to students and 
gay and lesbian awareness week. The Non- 
Academic Staff Association’s Dennis 
O'Neill says he can’t remember a formal 
grievance on the basis of sexual orientation 
launched by an employee, but on occasion 
allegations and concerns have been raised. 
Recently, the university extended 


“same-sex benefits to gays and lesbian em- 


ployees, and last year, the university made 
an important change to its discrimination 
and harassment policy and procedures, by 
including the words “sexual orientation” 
as part of its definition of discrimination. 
“What that says is that we won’t tolerate 
people being harassed on the basis of 
sexual orientation,” says Trehearne. “We 
can’t bind the province, but we can bind 
ourselves.” 

Does that mean that what happened to 
Vriend at King’s College couldn’t happen 
here at the U of A? Vriend says certainly it 
could happen here, but an employee 
would have some recourse through the 
collective agreement. “Discrimination and 
harassment policies which outline basic 
principles of conduct...give people like 
Delwin a lot of comfort,” says law profes- 
sor June Ross, who helped Vriend’s legal 
counsel prepare their arguments. They’re 
also consistent with the Canadian Charter 
of Rights and Freedoms. 

Vriend says employers have a respon- 
sibility to provide a safe working environ- 
ment for gays and lesbians. “If you're al- 
ways afraid, you're not going to present 
yourself as a gay person. Coming out hin- 
ders discrimination...and makes it much 
more possible for educational processes to 
occur.” 

Vriend has learned a lot through it 
all—about himself and Canadian society. 
He’s no longer a Christian, for example. 
(King’s College is affiliated 
with a Christian 
church.) Frequently 
in the public eye, 
he’s learned to 
watch what he 


Delwin Vriend 


Michael Robb 


LAW PROFESSOR ARGUES GOVERNMENT INACTION HAS DISCRIMINATORY EFFECT 


The Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms should be used when govern- 
ment shows a lack of respect for funda- 
mental rights, says June Ross, a U of A law 
professor who is assisting Delwin Vriend’s 
lawyer Sheila Greckol with the preparation 
of legal arguments in the case. 

The Alberta government is not respect- 
ing the rights of a minority, and it’s doing 
it by not openly debating and refusing to 
make changes to human rights legislation, 

says Ross. 
There are two primary 
questions at the heart of 
the case: One, has the 
government acted? 
Two, has the gov- 
ernment discrimi- 
nated? On the 
first question, the 
court’s power 
under the charter 
has been, by and 
large, used to re- 
strain government 
action, as a check on 
government. 
On the second 
question, Ross says 
the provincial gov- 
ernment has argued 
that it has not discrimi- 
nated against gays 
and lesbians 
and the 
court 
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is forcing government to legislate, rather 
than acting as a check on its actions. The 
opposing view is that the government has 
acted in an unequal way, intervening on 
behalf of everybody else in the field of 
human rights law, with the exception of 
gays and lesbians. 

The court will decide whether the 
province’s human rights legislation vio- 
lates the equality provisions in the charter. 

According to Ross, “there is clearly a 
discriminatory effect of leaving out the 
grounds of sexual orientation from the 
government’s human rights legislation. 
Secondly, we think there’s a discrimina- 
tory purpose on the part of the govern- 
ment. They have made a clear decision not 
to include it. This is not an accident, or 
something they simply haven’t gotten 
around to. The reason has never been set 
out in one clear document.” 

So what happens if the country’s top 
court rules in favor of Vriend? Whatever 
happens, it will be an important prec- 
edent-setting case. The court could order 
the government to get rid of the benefit for 
everyone. “The choice is to get rid of the 
human rights legislation or expand it to 
include sexual orientation.” That’s the 
black and white, but there are different 
things in between. The court could give a 
delay so the legislature could think about 
it. Or the court could strike down the act 
say, a year from now if the government 
doesn’t amend it in the meantime. 

“Our position is that they should ‘read 
it up’ and interpret and apply the law as 
though it had the words sexual orientation 
in it,” she explains. “That could be done 
immediately or with a delay.” 

Ross notes that the Supreme Court case 
is not about what King’s College did to 
Vriend, but about what the Alberta Gov- 
ernment did to Vriend. = 


Romantics no wimps 


David Miall retraces the steps of Romantic writers for an authoritative CD-ROM on the period © 


By Lee Elliott 


hile the Romantic poets such as 

Shelley and Byron cut a swath across 
our imaginations, they also cut a vigorous 
swath across the landscapes of England 
and Northern Europe. 

Dr. David Miall, associate professor in 
English, has spent seven years researching 
the lives, times and geography of leading 
writers in the Romantic period and has 
launched an exhaustive anthology on the 
period, Romanticism: The CD-ROM. 

“The thing that impressed me most 
was how physically active and fit these 
writers were,” says Miall. Wordsworth, for 
instance, took a little walk across Europe 
and averaged about 25 miles a day over a 
four-month period. Coleridge, when tour- 
ing the Lake District, walked about 30 
miles a day. “The cliches about what Ro- 
mantic writers were up to are not true,” 
says Miall. “They were no wimps.” Even 
Shelley, known for his frailty, took hikes 
that included pole-vaulting glacial cre- 
vasses. 

Tracking these writers took “a certain 
amount of sleuthing,” says Miall. He spent 
five to six weeks each summer for four 


years, searching library archives and re- 
tracing those famous steps, “to find where 
Wordsworth would have stayed for the 
night and what paths would have been 
available to him.” 

Miall grew up in England about 160 
km from Somerset where Romanticism is 
said to have been born. He used to take 
students to Somerset to see Coleridge’s 
cottage. This option wasn’t available to 
him when he joined the faculty at the U of 
A, so initially he showed students slides of 
the area. This quickly grew into a home 
page and finally, the CD-ROM. 

“My main aim is to give students a feel 
for the context in which Romantic writers 
worked,” says Miall. “If they’re reading 
Wordsworth writing on the French Revo- 
lution, they'll be able to bring up other 
texts from that period. The Hypertext links 
connect students to 87 pieces of contempo- 
rary writing on education, travel, women’s 
issues, the arts, medicine and science. 
“You take literary texts and then you 
historicize them by looking at other texts 
from around that time, some of which 
would have been read by authors at that 
time.” 

“Mostly students never get to see this 
kind of material because it isn’t considered 
literary, so it hasn’t been anthologized. 
Much of it hasn’t been printed. The beauty 
of this is that it puts it in the hands of the 
student. It really empowers the student,” 
he says. 

While other CDs have been produced 
dealing with specific writers, Miall be- 
lieves this is the first to attempt to cover a 
major period. “The scale of the thing is 
much larger than what you could put ina 
single book and still have people able to 
afford to buy it,” says Miall. With more 
than two million words covering the 
works of 175 authors and more than 1,200 
full screen, mostly full color graphics, 


The J.J Wetzel print, Voyage Pittoresque au Lac de Geneve ou Leman, depicts a scene much like the one Shelley 


and Byron would have experienced in their lake adventure. 


Miall estimates a text version would be 


‘roughly 3,300 pages. 


The CD contains the entire text of 
Duncan Wu’s Romanticism: An Anthology 
as well as other complete texts and ex- 
tracts. There’s a special Gothic section, 
chronologies and Miall’s specialty, tours. 

Using maps and contemporary prints, 
Miall retraces the steps the writers took on 
some of their famous journeys and shows 
students, as closely as possible, landscapes 
as they would have looked when they 
inspired some of the world’s most beauti- 
ful writing. 

One such print, produced only a cou- 
ple of years earlier, shows Lake Geneva 
with an approaching storm. In 1816, 
Shelley and Byron were out on the lake in 
a boat with an inexperienced boatsman. A 
storm approached and capsizing looked 
certain. In a letter, Byron describes Shelley 


Climate change means both winners and losers 


By Debby Waldman 


This is the third environmental lecture in 
an interdisciplinary series sponsored by 

the TransAlta Environmental Research and 
Studies Centre. 


Deri: considerable controversy over 
global warming — Will it actually hap- 
pen? How drastic will it be?— one thing 
scientists do agree on is the trend toward 
warmer temperatures will affect some re- 
gions more positively than others. 

“There will be winners and losers when 
any climate change occurs,” Dr. Robert 
Grant of the Department of Renewable Re- 
sources said as part of his October talk, 
“What Does Global Climate Change Mean 
for Ecosystems in Western Canada.” 

Citing an article published recently in 
the prestigious scientific journal Nature, 
Grant said there’s evidence “that parts of 
the developed world, particularly northern 
climates, would be winners.” 

Changes in agricultural ecosystems will 
cause certain crops to migrate northward. 
“We may be looking at introducing winter 
wheat further and further north,” he said. 
“Alberta could eventually become a winter 
wheat producing region.” 

But as with the world at large, global 
warming won’t have the same effect 
throughout the Canadian prairies. Studies 
have shown that in cooler wetter areas, 
such as Breton, agricultural productivity 
could increase, while semi-arid warm areas, 
such as Swift Current, Sk., could suffer. 


Ecosystems such as the one in Swift 
Current are more vulnerable to climate 
changes, Grant said. For instance, one study 
showed that when temperatures climbed as 
little as three degrees above the norm, the 
variability of yields, already high, in- 
creased. Along with that came more crop 
failure and yield uncertainty. 

In short, Grant said, global climate 
changes will cause a redistribution of agri- 
cultural production, “and we need to think 
about what that means for the industry.” 

Global warming itself results from a 
redistribution of sorts: greenhouse gasses 
such as nitrous oxide, methane, 
chloroflurocarbons, and carbon dioxide 
(CO,), absorb long-wave radiation emitted 
from the earth’s surface. They then re-emit 
the radiation, which returns to the earth’s 
surface and heats it. 

Contrary to popular belief, the main 
source of CO, in the atmosphere is natural 
and has nothing to do with human activity; 
60 billion tons of carbon dioxide are emitted 
from the earth every year, and roughly the 
same amount comes from the ocean, for a 
total of about 120 billion tons. 

Contrast this with manmade emissions 
of five to six billion tons of CO, from indus- 
trial sources and perhaps two tons of CO, 
due to land-use changes such as deforesta- 
tion and land clearing, and you may won- 
der why there’s such a fuss to begin with. 

The reason, according to Grant, is sim- 
ple: natural emissions are offset by natural 


“sinks” that take up the CO,. There is noth- 
ing offsetting the manmade amounts. “It’s 
this failure to take up all the CO, we emit 
that is leading to rises in atmospheric CO, 
concentrations,” Grant said. 

According to the Nature article, if 
greenhouse gas emissions continue at their 
current rate, the world will lose anywhere 
from one to 10 percent of its global food 
production, resulting in severe conse- 
quences both for food accessibility and 
cost for large parts of the world. Various 
studies estimate cost increases could range 
from 25 to 150 per cent. 

There are ways to tackle the problem, 
among them adapting cultivation practices 
and increasing investment in irrigation 
infrastructure. Diversifying crop rotation 
to build up soil carbon, a sign of healthy 
soil, is another approach, as is increasing 


the earth’s capacity to remove CO, from the 


atmosphere and store it in the ground. A 
number of utility companies, with 
TransAlta at the forefront, are currently 
tackling the latter approach. 


“Humanity, through cultivation of soil, 


has blown away about 55 billion tons of 
carbon into the atmosphere,” Grant said. 
“Were we to try to reduce that process and 
try to build soil carbon to its predisturbed 
state, we would sequester 55 billion tons.” 
That’s about eight or nine years worth of 
industrial emissions—not enough to solve 
the entire problem, Grant said, but it’s 
clearly a contribution worth considering. = 
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Dr. David Miall demonstrates the time-honored 
tradition of stopping for refreshment before continuing 
to trace the steps of Romantic writers through 
Grindelwald Switzerland. 


folding his arms and saying, “Don’t save 
me, save yourself.” This was a telling mo- 
ment, says Miall. Shelley loved boats, but 
couldn’t swim and the incident seems to 
foreshadow his eventual drowning in 1842. 
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Playing Russian roulette with the future 


Science, society, greenhouse gasses and global warming 


By Dr. David Schindler, Killam professor of ecology 


he result of the meeting of federal and 

provincial ministers in Regina was a 
great disappointment to those of us who 
have done research into the effects. of cli- 
mate change. We watched in dismay as 
our politicians chose to play Russian rou- 
lette with our only inhabitable planet... 
only in the greenhouse gun, five of six 
chambers appear to be loaded instead of 
the usual one! 

At least 20,000 scientific works on 
greenhouse warming have been published 
in conservative, peer-reviewed journals. 
These have been scrutinized in detail and 
summarized by an international panel of 
experts, the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change. But instead of relying on 
this carefully crafted body of evidence, 
politicians, industries and the media ap- 


to the editor 


peared to turn to Rush Limbaugh, Terence 
Corcoran and Lorne Gunter as their ex- 
perts on greenhouse science. 

It’s truly disturbing to observe that 
Canadian leaders are so scientifically illit- 
erate. Clearly, good environmental science 
is no longer enough. It must be politicized 
aggressively if it is to affect public policy 
in Canada. Crackpot rhetoric appeared to 
prevail on both sides of the greenhouse 
debate. Talk of catastrophic floods and 
fires, and of “ruining” the Canadian 
economy were reported by the press. But 
little coverage was devoted to the most 
likely scenarios: that mild to moderate 
climate warming is very likely to occur, 
that it will be inconvenient and disruptive 
to society and to the environment, and that 
it will be just plain expensive, to use the 


You say ‘tomato.’ | say ‘tomatoe. 


In the November 7 Folio, the impor- 
tance.of correct spelling was highlighted 
by devoting a full page to the matter (see 
“folio back page”). Unfortunately, the item 
employed (and over-emphasized) an en- 
tirely inappropriate example of the prob- 
lems caused by poor spelling: Firstly, the 
incident involving Dan Quayle may have 
been seized upon by the media but it is, in 
the end, trivial. Secondly (and ironically), I 
do not know why we would use an Ameri- 
can example to demonstrate a Canadian 
problem—especially since the example 
used illustrates the opposite effect in 


Canada. When I learned to spell in the 
Canadian system, we were guided by Brit- 
ish conventions. Both potatoe and tomatoe 
ended with an “e.” Even though there 
have been incursions into such conven- 
tions in the past many years, I believe that 
the proper way to spell these words is still 
with an “e.” 

Perhaps the “folio back page” illus- 
trates that there is something else wrong 
with this country. 


Wayne Hansen 
Planning and Development 


You say ‘Quaecumque. | say ‘guacamole.’ 


Your latest issue of Folio ties together 
two rather interesting issues: the meaning 
of the university’s motto and the continu- 
ing John M. MacEachran debate (re: Doug 
Wahlsten’s letter, Folio, Nov. 7). As an un- 
dergraduate many years ago, we used to 
joke over Quaecumque Vera and its pro- 
nunciation—and settled on referring to the 
motto as guacamole. 

Little did I know that many years later, 
Quaecumque Vera or guacamole would 
hold such pregnancy, especially with re- 
gard to the psychology department's 
nomenclatural gesture. 

Such, such are the claims to facts—of 
deciding truths and illusions, of determin- 


You say... what? 


Re: Quaecumque Vera: a day in the life 
of a motto (Nov. 7) 

I was :amused to see Brian McDonald 
preface his dismissive remarks about the 
university’s motto with, “I know this is a 
very politically incorrect answer, but 
frankly I couldn’t care less.” This has be- 
come the accepted way of indicating that 
one’s opinions are based on bold critical 
thought rather than a mindless adherence 
to a party line. 


ing rights and wrongs—purely guacamole, 
a soggy concoction of many ingredients 
(my apologies to those who appreciate the 
dip.) The “essential facts” of our day were 
surely promulgated during the heydays of 
eugenics., John M. MacEachran must have 
spewed forth very essential, if not convinc- 
ing facts as well if he had achieved such 
results, expert or not. 

At the end of the day, I would rather 
invoke Yogi Berra’s wisdom, “this is like 
déja vu all over again.” 


Yoke-Sum Wong, 
PhD student, sociology 


However, in the context of a university 
administration that has been widely criti- 
cized for displacing the motto with a vapid 
slogan, McDonald’s remarks may reflect a 
rather sturdy loyalty to the powers that be 
and, in that sense, are the quintessence of 
political correctness. 


Regards, 
Alan Rutkowski 
Library 


only value that politicians seem to under- 
stand. 

There appears to be little appreciation 
for the fact that even a half degree increase 
in average temperature would cause dra- 
matic changes to Canadian ecosystems and 
the economic activities that depend on 
them. It was also implied that scientists 
rely only on large-scale modeling to for- 
mulate their predictions. This is not true. 
Many scientists have analyzed the effects 
of warming events in the recent past, and 
interpreted the fossil records preserved in 
lake muds, peat bogs, and ice cores to de- 
duce what happened in prehistoric times. 
These studies give us a good idea of what 
the effects of future climate warming 
would be. Some of this work has been 
done by scientists at the University of Al- 
berta and at the Northern Forestry Centre. 

The 1980s were from 0.5 to 1.5 degrees 
warmer than previous decades of the 20th 
century in Western Canada. Observations 
during the period give us some indication 
of what slight warming would do. Large 
fires burned out of control for weeks, de- 
spite millions of dollars and man-days 
spent on fire fighting. In Manitoba and 
northwestern Ontario, several forest com- 
panies lost large parts of their holdings to 
fire, causing great financial difficulty. 
Small streams, shallow lakes, and 
wetlands simply dried up. Aquatic species 
and migratory waterfowl declined. 

Decreased river flows in the 1980s dis- 
rupted hydro generation, irrigation, navi- 
gation, and salmon migrations. Climatic 
warming aggravated the effects of Bennett 
Dam on the Peace River, causing the dry- 
ing out of the Peace Athabasca Delta, one 
of the most productive and diverse wild- 
life habitats in Canada. Crop yields in 
southern Alberta and southern Saskatch- 
ewan were down substantially. These 
semi-arid areas began to have shifting 
sand dunes, as they did in the Dirty Thir- 
ties and the late 19th century. Only ex- 
treme increases in precipitation would 
counter these effects, because evaporation 
increases greatly with even slight increases 
in average temperature. 

Paleoecological studies show similar 
results. For example, in the mid-Holocene, 
when temperatures were only about one 
degree warmer than at present, there were 
few wetlands in the southern half of the 
prairie provinces. Lake Manitoba, one of 
the largest lakes in southern Canada, was 
totally dry. In brief, while the petroleum 
industry in Alberta might profit from ig- 
noring warnings about greenhouse warm- 
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ing, forestry, agriculture, and other eco- 
nomic sectors would be hard hit. | 

Strangely, there has been no recognition 
that sectors other than fossil fuel burning 
contribute substantially (about 40 per cent) 
to Canadian greenhouse emissions. Some of 
these might be controlled more easily than 
fossil fuels, simply because they are not so 
entrenched in institutions whose profits 
depend on creating climate change. Among 
forgotten sources of greenhouse gases are 
so-called “renewable” energy resources. 
Recent studies have shown that hydroelec- 
tric reservoirs can be large sources of CO, 
and methane emissions, for flooded peat 
deposits, forests and soils decompose over a 
period of several years. In Canada, hydro- 
electric reservoirs contribute about 20 per 
cent as much to greenhouse warming as 
electric generation with fossil fuels. Clear- 
ing of forests for agriculture, and draining 
or harvesting of peat bogs are other exam- 
ples of activities in Alberta that convert 
long-term “sinks” for carbon to CO,, which 
is then emitted to the atmosphere. Little 
thought has been given as to how control- 
ling these activities might fit into an overall 
plan to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. 

Obviously, there is tremendous scope for 
both ecological and technological innovation. 
Greenhouse research must not be restricted 
to the sciences. There are also important so- 
cial and ethical problems that penetrate to 
the very underpinnings of humanity. As 
human populations and technology expand, 
it will become more and more difficult to 
control greenhouse gas emissions. Petro- 
chemicals will become more and more 
scarce. They have many uses more important 
than burning, for example as feedstocks for 
many modern plastics. 

Do we not owe it to future generations 
to curb our population and our consump- 
tion enough that they can have a share of 
these valuable resources? It is already clear 
that continued growth will destroy or de- 
grade much of the natural environment 
which is important to the Canadian iden- 
tity. Is it necessary that we suffer the same 
overpopulation and overdevelopment as 
the rest of the world? When and how shall 
we draw the line? 

It is important to engage these issues 
now.s 

David Schindler is the Killam Professor of 
Ecology at the University of Alberta. His recent 
studies of the effects of climate warming on 
boreal ecosystems have been published in 
Science, Nature, Bioscience, Limnology 
and Oceanography, Biogeochemistry, and 
Hydrologic Processes. 


Today's public debate a no brainer 


Canadian democracy is sick, says novelist and social critic John Ralston Saul 


By Michael Robb 


he public discourse today is profoundly 

anti-intellectual, so much so that when 
you use the word “intellectual” people 
assume you're either referring to an incom- 
prehensible specialist—maybe a profes- 
sor—or to a famous communist, says novel- 
ist and essayist John Ralston Saul. 

Unfortunately, the citizens have to a 

great extent accepted this, said the Novem- 
ber 6 keynote speaker at the Globalization, 
Corporatism and Democracy Conference, 
sponsored by the U of A Parkland Institute. 


“Instead, what we have is an astonish- 
ing division between the surface of public 
life and the reality of public life. Fear, in- 
evitability and rhetoric have replaced de- 
bate,” he said. “In that public atmosphere 
of low-level false populism, the citizen has 
a great deal of difficulty identifying what 
the public interest might actually be. 
Sometimes we end up even being proud of 
being against the public interest—as if it 
shows how wise we are. But in fact it 
shows the extent to which we have ac- 
cepted an argument of self-loathing.” 

These anti-intellectual public debates 
are not consistent with the great traditions 
of this country, he said. Saul reminded 
listeners of western farmers early this cen- 
tury who went to Ottawa to state their 
case. They didn’t have to wait 18 months 
for a meeting, he said. The prime minister 
asked them to take over the House of 
Commons and the galleries and sat listen- 
ing with his cabinet from 10 a.m. until 2 
p-m.. “It’s an odd sort of thing—it’s called 
democracy,” Saul said. “But it was taken 
for granted that that’s what democracy 
entailed.” 

That debate was conducted at a very 
intellectual level, even though it was a 


much less educated society than our own, 
he said. 

Today’s corporatist society is made up 
of interest and specialist groups in place of 
responsible individuals acting together, 
Saul argued. This creates an amoral soci- 
ety. “A society in which decisions are 
made on the basis of interest is by defini- 
tion a society of amorality, and therefore 
not a society at all. Amorality is far worse 
than immorality, because immorality can 
be identified and may even be changeable. 
Amorality is a refusal of 
engagement.” 

When this happens, he 
said, Canadian society is 
reduced to the sum of its 
parts, humanist ideals are 
eliminated, the social con- 
tract is confused with the 
commercial contract and 
democracy withers. 

Saul said what’s hap- 
pening is not new. The 
social contract between 
citizens and the city and 
nation states has been 
constructed and blown 
apart regularly. From about 1870 to 1970, a 
social contract took form—and then it too 
exploded. Today, we are undergoing yet 
another reorganization of society. Today, 
we're faced with something called globali- 
zation, presented to us as inevitable. 

“We just have to work out what the 
rules are going to be,” said Saul, and con- 
tinuously subject interest groups to strong 
democracy. “Corporatism says it wants 
globalization and then turns around and 


photos: Michael Robb 


“The way to get better quality education is to cut the 
budget and fire teachers. That’s a sentence—the basis 
of policy. Lunacy!”—John Ralston Saul, author of 
Voltaire’s Bastards, The Dictatorship of Reason in the 
West, The Doubter’s Companion: A Dictionary of 
Aggressive Common Sense, and The Unconscious 
Civilization, on which CBC Radio’s 1995 Massey 
Lectures were based. 


tells you that the way to get it is to do the 
exact opposite of what you ought to be do- 
ing. Why? Because it’s based on interest, 
and when human beings are reduced to the 
level of interest, not allowed to use their 
intelligence, they do and say stupid 
things—such as believe that globalization is 
inevitable, so cut the number of teachers.” 

“It’s clear that if we are going to have 
globalization we are going to have to doa 
lot more in our classrooms,” he said. “The 
investment in globalization is education. It 
requires more teachers, and probably 
higher taxes. It requires producing children 
who speak a minimum of two 
languages...preferably three languages. We 
have to teach them not just technology— 
which they can learn at any time.” 

“We have to teach them history and 
politics, so that when they go and do a busi- 
ness deal in Prague, they don’t make fools 
of themselves and lose the deal. That’s 
called a proper education. And you don’t 
get that in classes of 35 people, one lan- 
guage, not much money and replacing 
teachers with machinery,” he said to sus- 
tained applause. 

Saul received a standing ovation and the 
lecture was carried live on television moni- 
tors to an overflow crowd ina second Tory 
lecture theatre. = 


Juvenilia Press launches three new titles 


By Lee Elliott 


ast week marked the launch of titles 14, 
15 and 16 for Juvenilia Press. 

The Press, a cooperative project be- 
tween faculty in the English department 
and graduate students, specializes in pub- 
lishing the youthful writing of authors 
who went on to distinction. This fall’s of- 
fering includes The Young Visiters [sic] by 
Daisy Ashford, My Angria and the 
Angrians, by Charlotte Bronte and Embryo 
Words by Margaret Laurence. 

Jeffrey Herle, a PhD student who 
worked on both My Angria and an earlier 


* publication, Jane Austen’s Catherine or the 


‘ Bower, says the study of early writing is 


‘ important because, “Ii enables us to de- 


velop a sense of a writer beyond the con- 
fines of one work. One gets a sense of the 
development of a writer...what is honed 
and what is ultimately dispensed with.” 

In the case of Charlotte Bronte, he says, 
“the humor in her early work is much 
more bombastic . . .It’s characterized by an 
energy that’s not in the later work.” 

Jodie Sinnema is also a graduate stu- 
dent in English, but stretched her wings to 
try her hand at illustrating Embryo Words 


om 


Leslie Robertson, who wrote the introduction to My Angria and the Angrians, and grad student Jeffrey Herle with 


some of the new Juvenilia Press offerings. 


by Margaret Laurence. “I was free to do 
anything I wanted, she says. “To be able to 
put my English together with my art ...I 
love this.” 


< Branwell’ 
. ut 
3 NCATE 


Dr. Juliet McMaster says the Juvenilia 
Press project has been so successful that 
one title, Jane Austen’s Henry and Eliza has 
already gone to a second printing of 400 
copies. a 
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Quality Color 
contract 
extended 


University benefits from 
profit share 
By Lee Elliott 


uality Color on Campus has received a 
eens extension to their contract, 
following a survey of clients across cam- 
pus. 

Judi Ross, chair of the Printing Advi- 
sory Committee, says the five-year con- 
tract with Quality allowed them to ask for 
an extension six months before their five- 
year contract expired. When Quality did 
so, the committee surveyed 80 clients 
across campus who had purchased more 
than $3,000 in printing services over the 
past year. 

“The average response was four out of 
five,” says Ross. Customer satisfaction 
hasn’t been the only benefit of the agree- 
ment that saw the closure of U of A Print- 
ing Services five years ago, she says. 

Prices on stationery have remained the 
same or lower, the university no longer 
has to support the expense of equipment 
purchase, upgrades and maintenance, and 
Quality Color shares profits. 

According to Alice Hjort, manager of 
Quality on campus, “Half of whatever our 
profit margin is, that percentage is used 
against whatever volume is on campus.” 


» If, for example, Quality Color as a whole 


had a profit margin of 10 per cent, they 
would rebate five per cent of the volume 
of print sales on campus. 

Rebates are given to departments ona 
quarterly basis, says Ross. Then, “At the 
end of the year there is a sort of reckoning 

where we balance things 


In 1994, the out.” The amount re- 
bated has nearly dou- 
university's bled in the past four 
—________—____ years. In 1994, the uni- 
profit Share was __versity’s profit share was 
———————— $52,734 and in 1997, 
$52,734 andin $100,219 was rebated. 
— SS The former U of A 
1997, $100,219 Printing Services was an 
——__—__—~__ ancillary and was sup- 
was rebated. 


posed to be self support- 
ing, says Ross. However, 
she says, “It lost money annually....Clearly 
we don’t have the same array of costs we 
had before.” 

Hjort estimates 14 former university 
Printing Services employees were hired by 
Quality Color. “We're certainly happy 
with all of the positive comments,” she 
says. And those concerns expressed 
“opened our eyes to another focus and to 
anything we might have to improve 
upon.” 

The big surprise for both Hjort and 
Ross was that the lowest score—three out 
of five—was in response to a question on 
whether or not Quality keeps customers 
informed of technological advances. “We 
send out newsletters regularly,” says 
Hjort, “and we also do tours.” To date, 
about 80 people on campus have toured 
the Quality Color plant. “We like to have 
80 more,” she says. 

On the plus side, “We did get a 
number of comments on the value of 
having people on campus. We go to 
customers. Before, they had to go to 
Printing Services.” 

Ross says another value of the contract 
shouldn’t be overlooked. Since they 
arrived on campus, Quality has been a 
strong corporate sponsor. They donated 
printing for the United Way Campaign, 
promote various projects with their Folio 
banner ad, provided 10,000 map calendars 
for students, were a major contributor to 
the Ruebens to Picasso exhibition, pro- 
vided sponsorship for conferences and 
more. 


Hans Christian Andersen part of a large gift to campus 


By Lee Elliott 


A exhibit on the world’s most beloved 
story teller is one of many gifts 
Scandinavian governments have made to 
the U of A. 

The travelling Hans Christian 
Andersen exhibit, housed in the Ruther- 
ford South foyer, was prepared by Niels 
Oxenvad, director of the Hans Christian 
Andersen museum in the writer’s birth- 
place, Odense, Denmark. It features a 
chronology of his life, samples of his fanci- 
ful paper cuttings, early illustrations of his 
fables and early copies of his work. 

But beloved stories like The Ugly Duck- 
ling, The Tinderbox, The Little Match Girl 
and The Princess and the Pea are just a small 
part of Scandinavian culture kept alive at 
the U of A through the Canadian Institute 
for Nordic Studies (CINS). 

CINS was established in 1987 after 
competing with both York and McGill for 
a $40,000 establishment grant offered by 
the Swedish Institute. The U of A secured 
the grant. Their success was based on the 
existing degree program in Scandinavian, 
a double matching scheme for cash dona- 
tions, a larger local population with 
Scandinavian roots and the Boreal Institute 
to provide support. 

Since then, the institute has blossomed. 
CINS activities include a “No Borders” 
conference, student grants for study in 
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Scandinavia, a play writing competition 
and frequent support for tours of visiting 
speakers and local guest speakers among 
other projects. 

The community-based Scandinavian 
Studies Association concentrates its fund- 
raising on the U of A Scandinavian degree 
program, while CINS has national respon- 
sibilities, according to Dr. Richard 
d’Alquen, chair of CINS. He says support 
to the U of A comes both from the 
Scandinavian governments and from the 
local Scandinavian community. 

Most recently, the Danish Government 
donated $10,000 to the U of A to establish 
a Danish course. They have committed 
their support for a trial period of five years 
and say if enrolment warrants, they are 
also prepared to pay for a second-year 
course as well. 

“We have first- and second-year Nor- 
wegian and first- and second-year Swedish 
as well,” says d’Alquen. “This would bring 
Danish in line with the other courses.” 

Why the interest in a university half a 
world away from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries? “I think they are aware that their 
own aspirations in spreading their influ- 
ence economically go together with a cul- 
tural component,” says d’Alquen 

The local Scandinavian community is 
equally enthusiastic. “The community is 
running an ongo- 
ing fund-raising 
campaign and has 
about $300,000 in 
the pot at the mo- 
ment,” says 
d’Alquen. “I think 
the market value is 
something like 
$440,000.” He says 
there are about four 
lively local clubs 
which contribute: 
The Sons of Nor- 
way and its off- 
shoot the 
Torskeklubben, the 
Vasa Lodge, both 
part of an extensive 
continent-wide 


organization to 


ILO backed by the Royal 


Royal Bank chief John Cleghorn says bank’s donations to the province’s universities are more than charity 


By Michael Robb 


he Royal Bank’s investment in the U of 
A’s Research Technology Management 
Inc. is much more than just a charitable 
gesture, says the bank’s chairman and 
chief executive officer John Cleghorn. 
Cleghorn says RTM will create new 
companies, which in turn will generate 
more economic activity in Edmonton and 
Alberta in the knowledge-based sector. 
Cleghorn, the CEO of Canada’s largest 
bank and this year’s Faculty of Business 
Princeton Development Ltd. Distinguished 
Lecturer in Finance, pointed out that the 
Royal Bank has invested $2.5 million re- 
cently in the province's three universi- 
ties—and $1.5 million of that is going to 
the U of A. “This donation will support the 
Industry Liaison Office’s prototype devel- 


opment initiative, an exciting new pro- 
gram that helps university researchers 
bring their innovations to global markets. 

“We see this program, like many oth- 
ers, as more than charity,” he told a blue- 
chip audience in Edmonton, November 17. 
“It’s an investment which strengthens our 
leadership position in funding Canada’s 
knowledge-based sector by bringing us 
closer to the men and women whose ideas 
are creating new national wealth.” 

Technology, he pointed out, is chang- 
ing the banking industry. “Technology 
and customer acceptance—not regula- 
tion—created all those banking machines, 
debit cards, telephone banking, PC home 
banking, electronic data interchange and 
the Internet. By the year 2000, Royal 


wu” 


promote the maintenance of their language 
and culture, Dania, the Edmonton Danish- 
Canadian society and the Icelandic Society. 

The endowment received $10,000 from 
the Vasa Lodge last year in addition to an 
anonymous $10,000 donation. And the 
clubs provide ongoing bursary and prize 
support.s 


Trust fund 
established for 
professor 


By Lee Elliott 


he Edmonton Sociological Society (ESS) 

has donated $10,000 to set up a Bill 
Meloff Memorial Teaching Award at the 
University of Alberta. 

Meloff, a much loved sociology profes- 
sor, died last summer after a year-long 
struggle with brain cancer. In his 30-year 
U of A career, it’s estimated he taught 
more than 10,000 students. He was recog- 
nized as a leader in the Department of 
Sociology, served as associate chair (un- 
dergraduate) and led the department in 
producing its own introductory textbook, 
which he co-edited. 

The annual proceeds from this trust 
account, established with the initial ESS 
contribution, will be used to make a pay- 
ment, at the request of the award recipient, 
to any part of the teaching enterprise in the 
Department of Sociology such as the pur- 
chase of equipment or AV material. Soci- 
ology’s Undergraduate Teaching Commit- 
tee will serve as the adjudication commit- 
tee and will establish the criteria for the 
award, the rules of competition and estab- 
lish a list of areas that need support. 

The department is hoping to build the 
trust account with further donations. Con- 
tributions may be sent to the Bill Meloff 
Memorial Teaching Award trust account, 
c/o Chair, Department of Sociology, 5-21 
HMTory Building, University of Alberta. m 


Bank’s customers will be doing 90 to 95 
per cent of their routine transactions elec- 
tronically, up from 80 to 85 per cent to- 
day.” 

On the eve of a report from the federal 
government’s task force on the future of 
the financial services sector, Cleghorn had 
a number of recommendations: 

e Harmonize and simplify federal and 
provincial regulations governing the 
financial services sector; 

e Allow financial institutions to diversify 
into new fields; 

e Allow foreign institutions greater ac- 
cess to the Canadian market; 

e Allow financial institutions greater 
ability to merge. a 


in 1989, we must not forget that 


_ violence is a social problem, one that 


ffects every member of our society. 


Full participation in the memorial can __ 


help commemorate the lost lives of the 


fourteen women in Montreal and of 


"many other women who have been 
victims of senseless violence. = 
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‘We're pushing 
the edges of a 
finite planet 
— Suzuki 


By Lee Elliott 


D: David Suzuki, well-known Canadian 
environmentalists, tried to explain it in 
simple terms Nov. 8 when he addressed an 
overflow audience at the U of A’s Myer 
Horowitz Theatre. 

Growth has limits on a finite planet. 

Suzuki says the media have managed 
to ignore a warning by 1,600 senior scien- 
tists, including half of the living Nobel 
prize winners, which says humans are ona 
collision course with the natural world and 
if unchecked, will put the future at serious 
risk. 

But, says Suzuki, our lives depend on 
understanding what the media won't tell 
us. 

“Anything growing exponentially has 
a doubling time,” he says. He suggests 
thinking of a single test tube filled with a 
solution to feed bacteria. If you introduce 
one bacterium into the solution and know 
it will multiply and fill the beaker in only 
60 minutes, “at 55 minutes of a 60 minute 
cycle it’s three per cent full.” When is it 
half full? “Fifty-nine minutes.” 

“Most biologists today believe we are 
long past. 59 minutes,” he says. He sug- 
gests we listen carefully to economic talk. 
“When they say we've got to have growth, 
they’re really saying, ‘Let’s commit suicide 
faster.’” Even if we were able to add new 
“worlds,” divide the content of the test 
tube in three and pour it into two addi- 
tional test tubes, we’ve bought less than 
two minutes. 

In general, he says, “Economics is a 
form of brain damage.” The cost of paying 
for the “services” nature provides, such as 
filtration, pollination and irrigation is 

worth a rough esti- 


“When they say mate of $33 trillion a 
—__SCsépreerr, Says Suzuki. Butt 
we've gottohave = putting a price on 
—_______—__ nature’s service isa 
growth, they're dangerous exercise 


because “these serv- 
ices are beyond price.” 
The GDP, he says, 


really saying, 


‘Let's commit only adds, it never 
ae oe subtracts. If you only 
suicide faster. look at the GDP, dis- 


asters like the Exxon 
Valdez look good. That year the GDP of 
the U.S. actually rose because of all the 
work created in the clean up. “A radiation 
leak would be great for the GDP,” he says, 
“We'd need hospitals, grave 
diggers...Governments do somersaults to 
keep an indicator that means 
absolutely nothing rising.” 

“Money grows faster than the real 
world,” he says. If a tree grows three per 
cent a year, it makes sense that you can cut 
three per cent a year and keep your forest. 
However, “if you clear cut and put the 
money in the bank, it will make you eight 
per cent.” 

Issues of justice, such as poverty and 
gender inequity, lie at the root of the prob- 
lem, he says. However, strong contributing 
factors include an adversarial system that 
creates winner and losers and ignorance. 
“The degree of scientific illiteracy is as- 
tounding,” he says. “Parliamentarians all 
come from business or law.” 

The real bottom line is that “we live in 
a finite world,” says Suzuki. “How can we 
keep growing forever? Cancer cells do 
that—and they kill you.” 

Suzuki spoke to the overflow crowd as 
part of the Department of Political Science 
speaking series, “Making Sense of the 
Millennium.” s 


“Four more...three more...” 


Exercise program for people with cerebral palsy looking for a full-time site 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


f you've ever tried to start an exercise 
program, you know how hard it is to get 
motivated and stay motivated. 

Motivation, however, was not a prob- 
lem for these people. Twenty-three young 
adults between 11 and 20 years of age, 
with varying degrees of cerebral policy, 
exercised three times a week for 10 weeks. 
Indoors. All summer. 

They were part of Dr. Joanna Darrah 
and Dr. Jean Wessel’s research study look- 
ing at the impact of aerobics and strength 
training on people with cerebral palsy. 

They met at the Kinsmen Sports Centre 
to participate in a specially designed aero- 
bics class and lift weights. And they were 
pumped to get fit and stay fit. 

It was a unique study because of its 
high-intensity. Traditionally, people with 
CP are told to avoid strenuous exercise 
because of fears it will stress their bodies, 
tighten their muscles and make them more 
spastic. According to the researchers, 
that’s not what happened. 

With the help of Dr. Patt Nearingburg, 
a physical education consultant with Ed- 
monton Public Schools and a U of A ses- 
sional instructor, and fitness instructor 
Marjorie O’Connor, the aerobics compo- 
nent was adapted for the students. Some 
needed assistance. Others created their 
own moves. Some parents even joined in 
while they were waiting. The point was 
that everyone got his or her heart rate up, 
and that was a good thing, says Darrah. 

And it was just like any other aerobic 
class going on at the Kinsmen. “The music 
was upbeat, the movements were simple 
but not slow. And the aerobics increased 
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in time and difficulty, “ says Darrah. Once 
they warmed up and cooled down, they 
lifted weights, with the help of U of A 
physical therapy and physical education 
students. 


What the researchers found at the end of 


the study was an improvement in overall 
strength but no change in cardiovascular 
fitness. But, more importantly, says Darrah, 
there was a definite improvement in the 
self-confidence of all the participants, even 
the parents. 

“They felt better about their physical 
appearance. Parents noticed their children 
moved better and had better flexibility,” 
says the rehabilitation science professor. 

But the most important changes were 


the ones which could not be measured 
statistically. The 13-year-old boy who 
gained the confidence to wear shorts to 
school for the first time, despite one leg 
being thinner than the other. The 11-year- 
old who got up from the floor unassisted 
halfway through the program. The teen- 
ager who learned to run and made it 
around the track for one lap at the end of 
the summer. And the friendships with 
other teens. 

Brian Brown says the social interaction 
had a wonderful impact on his son. “A lot 
of these kids are loners because of their 
affliction. They don’t mix with other kids 
their age.” Brown says the program helped 
Gavin’s social skills in school also. And the 


12-year-old says his physical education 
marks shot up. 

Parents now are trying to continue the 
program in a community centre. Because 
of scheduling and lack of space, it’s turn- 
ing out to be a difficult task. Brian Brown 
is waiting to hear back from the Jewish 
Community Centre. Once the logistics are 
worked out, it won’t be hard to fill the 
exercise classes again. Nina Lepage, 
mother of Christine, says the change in her 
daughter was very positive. “You had to 
be there from beginning to end to see it.” 
With some luck and perseverance, we may 
soon see the eager young adults stepping 
and sweating in their community, like 
many other people do every day.= 


Gavin Brown and Christine Lepage work on their triceps 


Lindsey Teibe does her overhead presses with her spotter 


Confrontation or quiet diplomacy? 


Board debates government relations strategy 


By Michael Robb 


De we hit them over the head? Do we 
splash our problems across the front 
pages of the daily newspaper? Or do we 
conduct behind-the-scenes one-on-ones 
and invite the Minister of Advanced Edu- 
cation to dine with our senior administra- 
tors and governors? 

For the last several years, student 
groups and the university’s senior admin- 
istrators have opted for the second, less 
confrontational approach, hoping to make 
the U of A case quietly yet effectively. Pro- 
test days, sit-ins and wars of words are 
out, briefings, papers and calm discussions 
are in. 

But what works best? At the regular 
meeting of the Board of Governors, No- 
vember 7, a majority of board members 
suggested now is not the time to change 
course. But pharmacy professor and board 
member Dr. Franco Pasutto, said quiet 
diplomacy only goes so far. It may be time 
for the university to reassess the strategy 
it’s using to deal with the provincial gov- 
ernment. It may, he suggested, be time for 
the university to be more aggressive. 

Board member Paul Wacko said that 
would be a mistake—quiet diplomacy 
works better. The provincial government 
is not going to give the university more 
money. Instead, it is looking to the univer- 
sity to demonstrate how it is going to help 


itself. U of A infrastructure needs amount 
to at least $60 million and the government 
is not going to be able to foot the entire 
bill, he said, so the university is going to 
have to look at what it can do to raise the 
money itself. That would enhance the 
credibility of the university within govern- 
ment circles, he said. 

Board member Don Mazankowski said 
timing is important. The university should 
mesh its activities with the throne speech, 
the Growth Summit and the budget. “The 
challenge is to project our vision with their 
priorities,” he said, pointing out that the 
Growth Summit has helped define the 
government's future agenda. 

And there’s every indication that edu- 
cation has moved up the agenda, Vice- 
President (Academic) Doug Owram said. 

Government Relations Director Jim 
Rivait says there are two primary ways of 
affecting public policy: influencing deci- 
sion-makers or influencing the general 
public. It takes a lot longer to move public 
opinion—on some issues it takes 10 to 15 
years. Certainly, it’s a lot quicker to go 
directly to decision-makers and make your 
case on the basis of sound, rational argu- 
ments, explains Rivait. 

“Demonstrations and placards don’t 
help people understand complex issues,” 
he says. “My preference is to try to inform 
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government on the complex policy issues 
and establish a long-term relationship with 
people in government. That has to be 


based on trust and credibility.” 


“We need to have a solid plan indicat- 
ing where we’re going, then we can ap- 


proach government,” said board member 


David Foy. 

Foy brought up the continuing issue of 
whether or not the university should sell 
land or its power plant to raise cash. He 
suggested the university should do a total 
asset review, one that helps the U of A 
understand what it has and where it’s go- 
ing. 

President Rod Fraser said a full review 


of assets is appropriate and the Property 


and Finance Committee is expected to 


conduct that review. The university land, 
he pointed out, is one of the most valuable 
parts of the university’s endowment. 


Rivait says government relations is 


everyone’s business on campus. The recent 
invitation of MLAs and the Minster of 
Advanced Education Clint Dunford to 


tour campus is part of that long-term strat- 
egy of creating “champions of the U of A.” 


Then, when MLAs need information, they 
have someone at the U of A they’ve met 


and know they can call for advice. 
“When the Alberta government has 
questions, we want them to come to us.” = 


U of A Athletics sets up shop 


in Southgate 


Sales brisk as people open wallets to buy U of A items 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


two-month retail venture in Southgate 
Shopping Centre hopes to bring the 
U of A closer to consumers and inject 
money into the Department of Athletics 
and Recreation at the same time. 

The U of A began selling its memora- 
bilia November 3 in a kiosk at the shop- 
ping centre. Athletic students staff it part- 
time, with inventory brought in from the 
bookstore. 

And with Christmas just around the 
corner, people are buying: U of A key 
chains, mugs, Golden Bears children’s 
clothing, ball caps, even a black cotton T- 
shirt compressed into the shape of a puck. 
“It’s one of the most popular items selling 
there,” says Gleynda Mattheys, director of 
licensing and marketing on campus. 

Southgate Shopping Centre was cho- 
sen becatise it is owned by Cambridge 
Shopping Centres Ltd., whose president 


Dale Johns at Bear Essentials at Southgate Shopping Centre. 


@ = 


and chief executive officer is U of A 
alumnus Lorne Braithwaite. “He helped 
open the doors to get the project going,” 
says Dale Schulha, director of develop- 
ment for the Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation. 

Braithwaite is a U of A Sports Wall of 
Fame inductee, alumnus of the Faculty of 
Business and a Golden Bear hockey and 
football player. He also sits on the Faculty 
of Physical Education and Recreation Ex- 
ternal Development Committee, helping to 
raise funds for the U of A. 

“We've been talking for years about 
getting more exposure for the U of A ath- 
letics logo. This is another way alumni can 
help us, by opening doors and facilitating 
ventures like these,” says Schulha. 

Ian Reade, director of athletics and 
recreation, says the University of Saskatch- 
ewan has run a successful sales venture in 
November and Decem- 
ber for the past four 
years. That’s where the 
U of A got the idea and. 
advice, says Reade. 

Mattheys says the 
mobile retail unit has 
been doing well in the 
three weeks that it 
opened by Val Berg’s 
Men’s Wear. If the 
project is a success by 
the end of its term, the 
U of A could be looking 
for a permanent space. a 
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Around the world with music 


Centre for Ethnomusicology open house draws hundreds 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


hey were hanging over railings, leaning 

along walls and sitting in corners. Peo- 
ple dotted the second floor of the Fine Arts 
Building, like notes on a symphonic music 
score. Hundreds came to sip Indian tea 
and listen to music from India, Pakistan, 
China, Ukraine, Hungary, Switzerland, 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Dr. Regula Qureshi, one of the organiz- 
ers of the open house, was thrilled with 
the turnout. “It was beyond my expecta- 
tions. I couldn’t believe it!” says the U of 
A’s ethnomusicologist. 

It was the second year the Centre for 
Ethnomusicology reached out to the com- 
munity to show their stuff. This year, it 
focused on the music of India and Paki- 
stan, in celebration of the two countries’ 
50" anniversary of independence. Qureshi 
says it took some thought to transcend the 
political differences between the two com- 
munities, given India and Pakistan have 
been enemies for years. But you’d never 
know it, from the words and gestures ex- 
changed at the opening. 

“Our work is with music and music 
makers in the community,” says Qureshi. 
Ina garland ceremony recognizing the 
contributions of several key members of 
the world music society, Vasanti Paranjape 
read from the Sanskrit, the Hindi scrip- 
tures to bless the event. “It was a very 
meaningful gesture,” says Qureshi. “We 
want to celebrate and create connections.” 
Recognition was also given to the percus- 
sionist and teacher, Masood Ahmad, the 
Raga Mala Music Society through its presi- 
dent Khan Jass, and Dr. Srishti Pandit 
Nigam, patron and host to visiting artists. 

Qureshi says the performances at the 
open house were a reflection of the com- 
munity and cultural connections of stu- 
dents and staff. “This is the reality of Al- 
berta,” says the music professor. That is 
why people were mesmerized, listening to 
Mercedes Dujunco play classical Chinese 
music on the zheng, a large, wooden flat 
box with strings horizontally stretched 
across it. And during the fusion mix of 
Ukrainian and Indian music by Brian 
Cherwick and Ojas Joshi. Cherwick ex- 
plained the melody, droning and accom- 
paniment in both kinds of music make 
them similar. 

A trio of Swiss alphorn players took 
the audience from Asia to Europe next, as 
they lined up their instruments and 


warned people close to them about the 
sounds they were to hear soon. Used in 
Switzerland for many years to notify or 
warn people about what was happening 
in the Alps, the alphorn today is played 
mainly for tourists, explained Walter 
Meyer sadly. The instrument is no longer 
even made in Switzerland. Meyer’s 
alphorn came from Calgary. 

Still in Europe, the audience got a sam- 
pling of Hungarian folk music, specifically 
from Transylvania, and then a little Celtic 
harp music. 

Qureshi says the demand for courses 
in the Department of Ethnomusicology is 
going up each year. About 30 to 50 stu- 
dents take the two introductory courses 
and the master’s program now has eight 
graduate students. “There’s no question 
about it. People out there are ready for this 
music. They’re getting to know us,” says 
Qureshi. A second ethnomusicologist joins 
the department next fall. The professor 
hopes for the same enthusiastic turnout at 
the U of A’s world music concert on March 
11, which will focus on the music of First 
Nations peoples. a 


Music to celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
independance for both India and Pakistan. 


Dream catcher wanted 


“Lodge of Learning” on the banks of the North Saskatchewan? 


By Michael Robb 


[is still a dream, but it’s a big one. It 
started about five years ago, among Abo- 
riginal students. And then it captured the 
imaginations of students and staff. 

Imagine what it would look like: a 
building—designed by architect Douglas 
Cardinal—spilling over the banks of the 
North Saskatchewan. Anyone who has 
stood on the banks of the Ottawa River, 
behind the Parliament Buildings, gazing 
over the Museum of Civilization—also a 
Cardinal creation—knows how inspiring 
his work can be. 

So can it happen here? 

Officials in Native Student Services 
(NSS) are taking the first steps on the road 
to creating a “Lodge of Learning” at the 
University of Alberta, that would serve as 
a focal point of Aboriginal learning on 
campus. NSS director Art Beaver has met 
with Cardinal and, says Beaver, the world- 
renowned architect is interested in the 
project. “We've now started the process of 
site identification,” says Beaver. 
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The building could house classrooms, 
convention and banquet facilities, child-care 
facilities, graduate student housing and 
lecture halls. Later this month, Beaver will 
meet with officials at the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia where a similar facility exists. 

Whether the dream comes true or not 
depends on money. “It’s an interesting 
idea,” says Planning and Development Di- 
rector James Dykes, and initial discussions 
with NSS have occurred. But until there is 
realistic funding in place, the dream is just a 
dream. Beaver says it’s possible some of the 
country’s larger corporations may back the 
dream. 

Beaver says the location of such a build- 
ing would have incredible symbolic impli- 
cations. The building, on the south side of 
the river, facing the legislative and corpo- 
rate towers of downtown, would symbolize 
another source of knowledge, another way 
of looking at the world. “It would be a cel- 
ebration of Aboriginal culture, and a part of 
the whole university.” = 


“Adopting” Jasper high on 
researchers’ agenda 


Culture, Recreation and Restoration Project hopes to create a 


stable presence 
By Michael Robb 


jee National Park. We hike its treeline 
trails. We ride horses in its valleys. We 
canoe its pristine lakes. We fish its rivers. 
We camp in its backcountry. We ski its 
mountains. We research in it.... 

Yes, University of Alberta researchers 
do conduct research in Jasper National 
Park. In fact, says anthropology professor 
Dr. Eric Higgs, outstanding research has 
been conducted in some areas, such as 
geology, but on the whole Jasper has been 
ignored. There are a lot of holes, for exam- 
ple, in the cultural information of the 
Athabasca Valley and there’s a real need to 
conduct critical wildlife studies. 

A growing number of researchers on 
campus are determined to fill in those 
holes. The «ecently established Research 
Culture, Ecology and Restoration Project, 
will help researchers conduct a more sys- 
tematic, interdisciplinary study of the 
park, says Higgs. 
“We want to create a 


“You've got to 

stable presence out 
have credible there, develop good 

relations with Parks 
science on your Canada and secure 

research grants to 
side if you're back the research.” 

“T’ve been using 

going to get the expression, “We 
_——__.— have to adopt Jas- 
Parks Canada per.’”” 
lke In fact, “adop- 
to say no to tion papers” have 
iL: ap. never been signed. 
things they need Research over the 
to say.no to.” years, for the most 


part, has been con- 
ducted on a case by 
case basis, always 
dependent on the availability of funding. 
“Our information on the Athabasca Valley 
is meagre and outdated compared to 
what's been done on the Bow Valley,” 
says Jasper naturalist Ben Gadd. “We need 
the same kind of work being done there,” 
he says, referring to a comprehensive 
study of the Bow Valley recently com- 
pleted and used to guide the future of the 
Bow Valley in Banff National Park, “and I 
hope the university can do some of it.” 
Work is now being done by U of A 
scientists and social scientists on several 
fronts in a 64 square kilometre section of 
land east of Jasper in the Athabasca Val- 
ley. They're conducting research on his- 


Jasper naturalist Ben Gadd 


torical vegetation patterns, historical hu- 
man activity, oral history, mountain eco- 
systems and environmental restoration. 
“One-hundred years from now the park 
will be a very different place, and there will 
be all kinds of pressures for long-term 
management,” explains Higgs. “We hope 
the work we do will find its way into the 
way Parks Canada manages the park. 
However, we’re not there to tell them what 
to do.” 

Parks Canada conservation biologist 
Dr. Peter Achuff says the park faces its 
biggest management issues in the moun- 
tain environment—the lower slopes and 
valley bottom—where human impacts are 
greatest. That’s why the restoration re- 
search work is so important. It could help 
the park determine how it will deal with 
important management issues. 

According to Gadd, a longtime 
resident of Jasper and the author of The 
Handbook of the Canadian Rockies, “You've 
got to have credible science on your side if 
you're going to get Parks Canada to say no 
to things they need to say no to.” 

Parks Canada research budgets were 
cut severely in the mid-1980s. In 1988, the 
Jasper National Park Management Plan 
was released, calling for a lot of informa- 
tion to be gathered. But there wasn’t any 
money to do it. 

Last summer, about 50 research projects 
were conducted in Jasper National Park, up 
slightly over previous years. Some of the 
research—being conducted by university 
researchers from across the continent—was 
basic and some was applied. An archeo- 
logical field school from the U of A has 
been doing work in the park for two years. 

Achuff says there are a lot of little 
things Parks Canada officials would like to 
know in greater detail. For example, Parks 
Canada has a good understanding of broad 
movements of animals through the 
Athabasca Valley. “But we'd like to know 
more about the carnivores’ movements.” 
And Gadd points out that previous re- 
search hasn’t really been directed at man- 
aging the park; however, it will become 
more important as the park increasingly 
becomes an “island.” 

The U of A researchers are using the 
Palisades Centre as home base for their 
activities and discussions are under way 
for a memorandum of understanding on its 
use. a 


Jeanine Rhemtulla, a master’s students in renewable resources, conducts large format photography in the 
Athabasca Valley; the photos will be compared with earlier photos to chart the valley’s ecological transitions. 
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University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Canada 


welcomes 


Nominations for Chancellor 
to serve four years commencing 
June 9, 1998 


The Chancellor is the titular head of the University and represents the 
institution at all ceremonial occasions and confers all degrees. The 
Chancellor, who is elected from the public by the University Senate, 
serves as chair of the Senate and as an ex officio member of the Board of 
Governors. The Chancellor represents the public interest in the Univer- 
sity and is permitted by Alberta Government legislation to serve only 
one term. 


it makes sense. 


Nominees must be Canadian citizens or landed immigrants, should 
possess a special interest in education, be active in the community, and 
be able to devote adequate time to the considerable duties involved. 
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Wednesday 11:00 am — 7:00 pm 
Friday by appointment 


Dan 


University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Canada 


The University of Alberta Senate 


invites members of the public to nominate candidates for 


Honorary Degrees 


The, University of Alberta awards Honorary Degrees to individuals 
whose significant scholarly, professional, artistic or community service 
achievements are worthy of the University’s highest honor. Individuals 
in all fields of endeavour and from all countries will be considered. 


Current members of University boards and current staff and faculty are 
not normally considered for Honorary Degrees. Honorary Degrees are 
not granted posthumously and active Canadian politicians are not 
eligible for nomination. 


The application deadline for Spring 1998 Convocation is Friday, 
January 23, 1998. For a nomination package, please contact: 


The Senate 

150 Athabasca Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2E8 

Ph: 403-492-2268 © Fax: 403-492-2448 ° E-mail:senate.office@ualberta.ca 
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Founded in 1908, the University of Alberta in Edmonton is one 
of Canada’s largest, full-service, research-intensive universities, 
with a full-time enrollment of over 29,000 students and served 
by 5,000 faculty and staff. Its vision is to be indisputably 
recognized, nationally and internationally, as one of Canada’s 
finest universities. 


Put TIME on Your SIDE 


And on the Side of Your Finances 


In our upcoming information seminar, 
We will show you how you can get time working 
for your investments. 


CALL US TODAY TO RESERVE YOUR SPACE. 
468 - 4580 


‘Monday, November 24, 1997 7:30 P.M. 
MAP ROOM, LISTER HALL 
University of Alberta 


REGAL #214, 8657 - 51 Avenue 
Serge les Edmonton, Alberta 
ero, T6E 6A8 


@ «=«INFORMATION SEMINAR 


_..1t makes sense. - 


Submit talks to Tamie Heisler by 9 a.m. one week prior 
to publication. Fax 492-2997 or e-mail at 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca . 


ACADEMIC WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

December 4, 3:30 p.m. 

Orlene Lacey, Midland Walwyn Capital Inc., 
“Money: Risks and Rewards.” This session is open to 
all women on campus. RSVP by Thursday, November 
20¢» to (e-mail) tana.macnab@ualberta.ca or (phone) 
492-5910. Map Room, Lister Hall. 


ALBERTA HERITAGE FOUNDATION FOR MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 

November 24, 10 a.m. 

Danny Schnell, Assistant Professor, Department 
of Biological Sciences, The State University of New 
Jersey, Newark, “Investigations into the Molecular 
Mechanism of Protein Import into Chloroplasts.” Pre- 
sented by Cell Biology and Anatomy. 5-10 Medical 
Sciences Building. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 

November 27, 4 p.m. 

Vern Paetkau, “The Rise and Fall of Interleukin 2.” 
2-27 Medical Sciences Building. 


BIOETHICS CENTRE 

November 28, noon 

Laura Shanner, Assistant Professor, Department 
of Philosophy and Joint Centre for Bioethics, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, “Multiple Pregnancy Reduction and 
Other Reproductive Issues: Ethical Considerations.” 
The Bioethics Centre, 2"4 Floor Library, Aberhart 
Nurses Residence. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
November 21, 3:30 p.m. : 
Phil Fedorak, “Microbial Metabolism of Sulfur 


Heterocyclic Compounds Found in Petroleum.” 3-27 


Earth Sciences Building. 

November 26, noon 

Greg Taylor, “Exploring Mechanisms of 
Aluminum Resistance in Wheat.” B-105 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 

November 27, 4 p.m. 

Chris Buddle, “Spinning a Tale of the Spider 
Fauna From Harvest- and Fire-Origin Aspen Stands in 
Northern Alberta.” TB-W1 Tory Breezeway. 

November 28, noon 

Lynne Hale, “Cheating in the Obligate Mutualism 
Between Yuccas and Yucca Moths.” M-229 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 

November 28, 3:30 p.m. 

Paul Melancon, “Regulation of Intra-Cellular Pro- 
tein Traffic: Lessons from Brefeldin A.” G-116 Biologi- 
cal Sciences Centre. 

December 5, noon 

Barry Cooke, “Impact of Forest Structure on In- 
sect Outbreaks.” M-229 Biological Sciences Centre. 

December 3, noon 

Jeff Goldberg, “Development and Function of a 
Simple Sensory-Motor Neural Circuit in Embryos of 
Helisoma trevolvis.” B-105 Biological Sciences Centre. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE FOR NORDIC STUDIES 
November 25, 7:30 p.m. 
Julie Ross, “Colours of Norse Archaeology: Erik 
the Red, Greenland and Yellow Hay.” Senate Cham- 
ber, Arts Building. 


CENTRE FOR GERONTOLOGY 

November 24, 7:30 p.m. 

Arlaine Monaghan, Seniors Education Coordina- 
tor, Canadian National Institute for the Blind, “Seniors 
and Vision Loss: A Broader Vision.” 2-07 Corbett Hall. 


CHEMICAL AND MATERIALS ENGINEERING 

November 27, 3:30 p.m. 

Wei Ye, “Catalytic Combustion of Methane at 
Low Temperature.” 342 Chemical-Mineral Engineer- 
ing Building. 

December 4, 3:30 p.m. 

Kevin Moran and Shawn Taylor, “Engineering 
Applications of Macrotransport Theory.” 342 Chemi- 
cal-Mineral Engineering Building. 


ECONOMICS 

November 28, 3 p.m. 

Eric J. Hanson Memorial Lecture presented by 
Richard M. Bird, professor of Economics and director 
of the International Centre for Tax Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, “Taxation and Social Policy.” 
Stollery Centre, Business Building. 


ELECTRICAL AND COMPUTER ENGINEERING 
November 26, 1 p.m. 
Loran Friedrich, “Computational Engineering in 
Microelectronics.” 231 Civil-Electrical Engineering 
Building. 


HUMAN ECOLOGY 

November 27, 1 p.m. 

Rhonda Kornberger, “Developmental Outcomes 
for School-Aged Children in Working Poor and Wel- 
fare-Assisted Single Parent Families.” 131 Home Eco- 
nomics Building. - 
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LAW 

November 25, noon : 

An informal discussion and Q&A period with Mr. 
Roderick Macdonald, President of the Law Commission 
of Canada. 207 Law Centre. 


PARKLAND INSTITUTE 

November 27, 7:30 p.m. 

Jane Kelsey, University of Auckland, New Zealand, 
“Debunking the Myth of New Zealand's Success Story.” 
L-3 Humanities Centre. 


PERINATAL RESEARCH CENTRE 

December 2, noon 

Lynne Ray, Post Doctoral Fellow, Faculty of Nurs- 
ing, “Promoting the Health of Families Raising Children 
with Chronic Conditions.” Sponsored by the Alberta 
Heritage Foundation for Medical Research. 5002-27 
DTC, Royal Alex Hospital 


PHILOSOPHY 

November 21, 3:30 p.m. 

Augustine Yaw Frimpong-Mansoh, “The Doctrine 
of Supervenience in Naturalism.” 4-29 Humanities Cen- 
tre. 

November 28, 3:30 p.m. 

Jeff Noonan, “Radical Democracy and Human 
Needs.” 4-29 Humanities Centre. 


PHYSICS 

November 21, 2 p.m. 

Douglas Bryman, TRIUMF, Vancouver, “Probing 
the Heart of Matter with Kaons.” V-129 V-Wing. 

November 28, 2 p.m. 

Colloquium with Tom Timusk, Department of 
Physics and Astronomy, McMaster University, “The 
Pseudogap State in High Temperature Superconduc- 
tors.” V-129. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

November 21, 3:30 p.m. 

Robert G. Tsushima, Toronto General Hospital, 
“Molecular Determinations of the Sodium Channel 
Pore Structure and Local Anesthetic Binding.” 207 Her- 
itage Medical Research Centre. 

November 28, 3:30 p.m. 

Bonnie Schmidt, Director, Let's Talk Science Lec- 
turer, Department of Physiology, University of Western 
Ontario, “Let's Talk Science: Taking Science to the 
Community.” 207 Heritage Medical Research Centre. 

December 5, 3:30 p.m. 

Larry V. Hryshko, Institute of Cardiovascular Sci- 
ences, St. Boniface Hospital Research Centre, “Regula- 
tion of Different Sodium-Calcium Exchange Proteins.” 
207 Heritage Medical Research Centre. : 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 

November 27, 3:30 p.m. 

Tom Keating, “Defending Democracy Abroad: A 
New Era of Imperialism?” 10-4 Tory Building. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

November 21, 3:30 p.m. 

John Mills, University of Saskatoon, “On the Out- 
side Looking In: Writing Psychology’s History.” CW-410 
Biological Sciences Centre. 


RENEWABLE RESOURCES 

November 27, 12:30 p.m. 

John Wilson, “A Study of Winds and Remnant Tree 
Sway (Windthrow) Under Trial Harvesting Practises in 
Northern Alberta.” 2-36 Earth Sciences Building. 

December 4, 12:30 p.m. 

Daniel Farr, Forest Ecologist, Foothills Model For- 
est, Hinton, “Natural Disturbance as a Template for 
Forest Management: Lessons Learned in the Rocky 
Mountain Foothills. 2-36 Earth Sciences Building. 


RURAL ECONOMY 

November 21, 2 p.m. : 

Atif Kubursi, Professor of Economics, McMaster 
University and President, Econometric Research Ltd. 
(ERL) and Asghedom Ghebremichael, Leader, Forest 
Sector Reseach Program, Canadian Forest Service, “Ap- 
proaches to Quantifying Contributions of the Forest 
Sector in Fostering Sustainable Development in Cana- 
da’s Rural Economies.” 550 General Services Building. 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 

November 28, 2:30 p.m. 

Denis Lamoureux, “Modern Creationism: Peda- 
gogical Considerations.” Faculty Lounge, St. Joseph's 
College. 


TRANSALTA ENVIRONMENTAL RESEARCH AND STUDIES 
CENTRE 

November 27, 4:30 p.m. 

Noorallah Juma, “How Far Can We Push the Eco- 
logical Functions of the Soil?” Alumni Room, Main 
Floor, Students’ Union Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA CHAPTER SOCIETY OF THE 
SIGMA XI 

November 26, 7:30 p.m. 

Michael James, “Structure-based Drug Design As 
Applied to the Discovery of Antiviral Agents.” 235 
Corbett Hall. Public lecture—everyone welcome. 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


CELEBRATING ACADEMIC TECHNOLOGY IN THE ARTS 

Academic Technologies for Learning and the 
Faculty of Arts invite you to A Celebration of Aca- 
demic Technologies in Arts 

Date: Thursday Dec. 11 

Time: 3 p.m. 

Location: Tory Lecture 12 

Program: 

* Introduction: Dr. Terry Anderson. Director, 
Academic technologies for Learning 

* Public launch and demonstration of Dr. David 
Miall’s new Romanticism CD 

+ Launching of Canadian Institute for Research 
Computing in Arts (CIRCA) and presentation by 
Dr. Susan Hockey, CIRCA Director titled Humanities 
Computing: What's wrong with today’s tools? 

+ Launch of the Arts Technologies for Learning 
Center (TLC), comments by the TLC Director, Terry 
Butler 

* Conclusion: Dr. Patricia Clements, dean, 
Faculty of Arts 

This event will be of interest to all faculty 
interested in the application of technologies to both 
research and teaching. 

Reception to follow, 5th Floor Humanities 
Building 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN: GET FIT 

Get a head start on your New Year's resolution. 
This is a research project examining the effects of 
different kinds of exercise programs on women's fit- 
ness and their thoughts and feelings about the exer- 
cise. Participation in the study includes a FREE fitness 
test, a FREE personalized exercise program, and ac- 
cess to the campus fitness centre. If interested, 
please contact Wendy Rodgers at 
wrodgers@per.ualberta.ca or Chris Blanchard at 
cmb4@gpu:srv.ualberta.ca or call Chris at 492-7424. 


EXHIBITIONS 


BRUCE PEEL SPECIAL COLLECTIONS LIBRARY 
Until December 1997 
"She Wields a’Pen: An Exhibition of Women’s 


THANKS TO SUPPORTERS 

The Campus Recreation Office would like to 
thank the following businesses who sponsored its 
1997 Participant Recognition Program. Those among 
the more than 2000 participants in non-credit in- 
structions courses with perfect attendance were eli- 
gible for prizes made possible by the following: This 
Sud’s for You in HUB; Campus Jewelers in HUB, The 
Running Room; Taco Time in HUB; U of A Athletics; 
Muscle Beach and Travel Cuts at SUB; Great Canadian 
Bagel at the Campus Towers; Company's Coming 
Publishers; The Coffee Company at SUB; U of A Cam- 
pus Recreation; Speedy Muffler and the U of A Out- 
door Centre. 


ABORIGINAL EMPLOYMENT FORUM 

CaPS Presents: Monday, November 24, Aborigi- 
nal Employment Forum and CaPS Open House. The 
forum is from 4 to 5 p.m. in Room 4-02, Students’ 
Union Building. After, CaPS will provide tours and a 
light supper. Call 492-4291 for more information. 


DEVONIAN GARDEN SALE 

Devonian Botanic Garden Crafters Christmas 
Sale will be held November 29 and 30, 11 a.m. to 4 
p.m. at the Devonian Botanic Garden, five kilometres 
north of Devon on Highway 60. The sale will feature 
handmade lotions, soaps, dried floral arrangements, 
potpourri, pressed flower creations and candles. Free 
admission applies for these two days. For more infor- 
mation, call Christa Jappsen, 470-0152. 


FRIENDS HOST SALE 

The Friends of the University Hospitals will be 
hosting their Christmas Market Place Sale, Phase | on 
December 2 and 3 and Phase Il on December 4 and 5 
with new vendors each phase. Sale runs from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. daily. Admission is free and all proceeds 
support hospital programs. 


November 23, 8 p.m. 

The University of Alberta Concert Choir—Joy 
Berg, director. Admission: $7/adult, $5/student and 
senior. Convocation Hall. 

November 24, noon 

Noon-Hour Organ Recital. Convocation Hall. 


Nominations are invited for 


CHANCELLOR 


of The University 
of Calgary 


A four-year term 
commencing June 1998. 


Qualifications: © 


Canadian citizen or 
permanent resident with 
significant time available for 
and interest in university- 
community affairs. 


Principal Duties: 


To represent the public 
interest in the university; 
chair the Senate and Senate 
Executive Committee; serve 
on the Board of Governors; 
and as ceremonial head of 
the university to preside over 
convocation and represent 
the university at numerous 
public and private events. 


Deadline for receipt 
of nominations: 
January 9, 1998. 


Forms and 
information available 
from: 


The Chancellor Search 
Committee, Admin. 131 
The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 
CALGARY, AB T2N 1N4 
Telephone: 220-5446 
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www.ucalgary.ca 


Poinsettias 


oral Arrangement 


BASIC POWER 


SYSTEM SYSTEM 


*16 MB RAM ,2.5+ GB Hard 32 MB RAM, TX Motherboard with 
Drive, 14” NI.28SVGA 512k Cache, 3.0 GB Hard Drive, 17" 


Literature History.” Hours: Monday to Friday, 8:30 


a.m. to 4:30 p.m. (extended hours as posted). B7 Ru- November:28, 6 p.m. 


The University of Alberta Symphonic Wind En- 


Monitor, PCI Video, - NI. 
therford South. semble Concert. Fordyce C. Pier, director with guest The Octa gon Club ! ROM. fa Bi Soundcard. Video, 24XC DROME, 76! Bi Sound 
a Ue : speakers, Keyboard, , 
CANADIAN INSTITUTE FOR NORDIC STUDIES conductor William H. Street. Admission: $7/adult, $5/ N twor| G 5 re Bystives have 32MB) ow aoe ae 6 F ax/atogem, 
Until December 24 student and senior. Convocation Hall. ciworis Gaming $999 1&K6 P 166 MMX $ 4499 


“Hans Christian Andersen” exhibition. Ruther- 
ford South Entrance Hall. The exhibition comes to 
Edmonton through the generosity of the Royal Dan- 
ish Embassy. 


EXTENSION CENTRE GALLERY 

Until January 12 

“Noboru Kubo—25 Years in Canada”—an exhibi- 
tion of works by Faculty of Extension Artist in Resi- 
dence Noboru Kubo. Gallery hours: Monday to Thurs- 
day, 8:30 a.m. to 8 p.m.; Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.; 
Saturday, 9 a.m. to noon. Information: 492-3034. 2-54 
University Extension Centre. 


FAB GALLERY 

Until 30 November 

"Hidden Crimes—Robert vonEschen’—this exhi- 
bition is the final visual presentation in partial 
fulfillment for the degree of Master of Fine Arts. Gal- 
lery hours: Tuesday to Friday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sun- 
day, 2 to 5 p.m., closed, Saturday, Monday and statu- 
tory holidays. 1-1 Fine Arts Building. 


MCMULLEN GALLERY 

Until December 31 

"Woodworks—Ten Edmonton Sculptors’—an 
exhibition of sculpture in wood by Ted Trusz, Report 
Iveson, Bryce Ohneck, Danek Mozdzenski, Tommie 
Gallie, Darrel Colyer, Larry Andreoff, Michael Mott, 
Eisert Hall, and Sandra Bromley. Hours: Monday to 
Friday, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Sunday, 1 to 4 p.m.; Thurs- 
day, 5 to 8 p.m. Information: 492-8428 or 492-4211. 
Walter C. Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

November 21, 8 p.m. 

Music at Convocation Hall with pianist Stéphane 
Lemelin, featuring works by Schoenberg, Schumann 
and Ravel, a world premiere by Composer-in-Resi- 
dence Malcolm Forsyth. Admission: $10/adult, $5/ 
student and senior. Convocation Hall. 


November 30, 3 p.m. 

The University of Alberta Concert Band Con- 
cert—William H. Street, director. Admission: $7/adult, 
$5/student and senior. Convocation Hall. 

December 1, 12:10 p.m. 

Music at Noon—Convocation Hall Student Re- 
cital Series. Convocation Hall. 

December 1, 5 and 6:45 p.m. 

Advent Services. Lessons and Carols with the 
University of Alberta Mixed Chorus. Robert de Frece, 
director and Marnie Giesbrecht, organist. Convoca- 
tion Hall. 

December 1,8 p.m. — 

The Grant MacEwan Community College and the 
University of Alberta Jazz Bands | & Il Concert. Ray 
Baril and Tom Dust, directors. Admission: $7/adult, 
$5/student and senior. Convocation Hall. 


SPORTS 


BASKETBALL 
28 and 29 November, 6:30 p.m. 
Pandas vs. Calgary 
28 and 29 November, 8:15 p.m. 
Bears vs. Calgary 


HOCKEY 
21 November, 7:30 p.m. 
Bears vs. Calgary 
22 November, 7 p.m. 
Bears vs. Calgary 


THEATRE 


STUDIO THEATRE 
November 13, 14, 15, 24,26, 28 and December 2, 4, 6 
“| Am Yours” by Canadian playwright, Judith 
Thompson. 
November 20, 21, 22, 25, 2, 29 and December 1, 3,5 
“"Spokesong” by Irish playwright Stewart Parker. 
Information and tickets: 492-2495. Timms Centre for 
the Arts. 


WEST END 


West End Store Only! 
Monster 3D 3dfx Video Card $ 199 


200 MMX Bd & CPU $ 299 
16 MB Simm $50 


AOE Tournament Nov 13th - 15th 
Limited Quantities, Member prices 


> 1299 AMD& | P 233 MMX$ 1799 
> 1999 | Pil | 


51075 M2200MMX_ $1575 


CD Backup/Duplication $ 25 or $5/hour 


MPEG Video Capture $5/hour 


CENTAURI COMPUTERS 


Delivering Tomorrow's Technology Today 


SOUTH SIDE 10429 - 79 Ave West of Calgary Trail South T6E 1R7 — Phi## 435-5550 Fax# 439 - 038: 
6711 - 177 Street Callingwood square T5T 4K3 


Ph# 483-9443 Fax# 486 - 6171 


Brian 
McDonald 
is retiring! 


~ 


Brian McDonald 1961 


Brian McDonald 1997 


Friends and colleagues are invited 

to attend a retirement reception honoring 
Brian McDonald, Associate Vice-President 
(Academic Administration), 

whose career has spanned more than 36 years. 


The reception in celebration of his career 
will be held Thursday, December 11, 1997 
from 3:30 to 6:00 pm at Alumni House. 


Please RSVP by December 5 to Sydney Bowers 
by phone: 492-3342 or e-mail: sydney.bowers@ualberta.ca. 
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Display advertisements: Camera-ready artwork is required 
to size, complete with halftones if necessary. Call 492- 
0444 for sizes, rates and other particulars. 


In recognition of our goth Anniversary, University of Alberta 
SEED 


the University of Alberta invites & fi £6 Edmonton, Canada 


members of the public to subinit 


nilAders of A therta 


se Awards = = 


The year 1998 will mark the goth anniversary of the University, whose 
history is closely entwined with that of the Province of Alberta. The 
Builders of Alberta Awards are intended to celebrate and recognize those 
groups which have made a significant contribution to the social, economic, 
educational, cultural or professional dimensions of Alberta’s growth since 
1908. Only families, foundations, institutions, businesses, and other 
groups may be nominated. Individuals are not eligible. 


The application deadline is Tuesday, March 17, 1998. For further informa- 
tion, or to obtain an official nomination package, please contact: 


The Senate 

150 Athabasca Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2E8 

Ph: 403-492-2268 © Fax: 403-492-2448 ° E-mail: senate.office@ualberta.ca 
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Founded in 1908, the University of Alberta in Edmonton is one of 
Canada’s largest, full-service, research-intensive universities, with 
a full-time enrollment of over 29,000 students and served by 5,000 
faculty and staff. Its vision is to be indisputably recognized, 
nationally and internationally, as one of Canada’s finest Universi- 
ties. 


TEST DRIVE 


WINIE 


Test Drive Our 
Parts Online 
or PC Builder at 
WwWW.oacomp.com 
and win $100! 


i It's simple. All we want you to do is fest drive our PC 
{ Builder or parts online Internet site. You don’t even have 

to buy anything! Just try it out, and you will be entered in 
a monthly draw for an OA$100 gift certificate! 


Price out your own custom PC 
View over 5000 PC’s and products online 
Add yourself to our monthly fax out and newsletter 


biden All eel 


5,6 SBT peNE 991 Matheson 
oor Dae Ic ae * Bed E 


GROUP INC f, 
403 436-9963 


Canada a 
Sales Phoor: 800 910-3388 
eg ep 
Ofte Prone: 505 299333 
403 291-3826 Office Fax: 905 629-3323 


403 2 236-1471 800 910-3388 


428-8888 — Sales Fax 23 
Sales Fax: 403 497-7828 ilies Phone: 45 291-6833 


PC BUI 


403 430-0811 403 428-8888 


The University of Alberta is committed to the principle of equity in employment. As an employer we welcome diver- 
sity in the workplace and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including Aboriginal peoples, 
persons with disabilities, and members of visible minorities. In accordance with Canadian Immigration require- 
ments, preference will be given to Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 


DEAN 


FACULTY OF GRADUATE STUDIES AND 
RESEARCH 


The University of Alberta invites applications 
and nominations for the position of Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Graduate Studies and Research. The faculty 
administers 62 master’s and 53 doctoral programs 
distributed across 62 academic units. Current gradu- 
ate student enrolment is approximately 4,250. The 
dean is the chief executive of the faculty and chairs 
the Faculty Council, which recommends and reviews 
policy for the faculty and its component units. In ad- 
dition, the dean oversees the faculty office, which 
provides extensive student services and monitors all 
aspects of graduate programs. As a senior member of 


laurels 


BAGCHEE ELECTED VP OF AMERICAN T.S. ELIOT 
SOCIETY 

Dr. Shyamal Bagchee, professor of English, has 
been elected vice-president of the T.S. Eliot Society 
of America. The vice-president also serves as presi- 
dent elect. In 1993, Bagchee was the first non-Ameri- 
can ever elected to the board. Society headquarters 
is in St. Louis where Eliot was born. Bagchee will also 
serve as editor of the T.S. Eliot Society Bulletin, which 
was previously published out of Penn State Univer- 
sity. Bagchee is a well-known Eliot scholar and found- 
ing editor of the Yeats Eliot review. 


ROBINSON RECEIVES AGRICULTURAL TEACHING 
AWARD 

The Teaching Award of Merit for 1996-97 was 
bestowed upon Dr. Frank Robinson (Agricultural, 
Food and Nutritional Science) by the National Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Teachers of Agriculture, in 
recognition of his teaching excellence. 


HOROWITZ HONORED FOR WORK IN EDUCATION 

Dr. Myer Horowitz, former U of A president, has 
been honored with the President's Award by the Al- 
berta School Boards Association. The citation recog- 


SELECTION COMMITIES, BUSI = 


andthe Dénaitmieat of Organizatic 
have been established. Anyone wishing to make 
suggestions/ comments to these bodies should 
do so before December 31, 1997 by writing to 
Michael B. Percy, dean, Faculty of Business, 
4-40 Business Building. oe 


_ ADVISORY COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
The following individuals have ten 
appointed to the Advisory Committee for 
Vice-President (Research and External Affairs): 
« Dr. Rod Fraser, president, chair of the 
committee 


+ Mr. Eric Newell, member of the Board of / _ 


_ Governors 
+ Mrs. Penny Reeves, member 
Governors 


- academic staff tepresentati 


+ Dr. Nat Rutter, Department c of Earth and Aunos: 
pheric Sciences, academic staff presentative : 


* Dr. Mike Percy, dean, Faculty of Business 
* Dr. Carol Cass, chair, Department of Gyalony, 


* Dr. Bryant Moodie, Department of Mathemati- 


_cal Sciences, member of AAS:UA 


* Ms. Heather Taylor, VP External, Sn 
Union — 


Mr Barry Posner, VP Acad mi 
5 As: 
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encourage teaching of the highest quality, 


Aes for undergraduate teaching: 


university administration, the dean represents the 
faculty across the university and to the outside com- 
munity. The dean reports to the vice-president (aca- 
demic) and is responsible for leadership of the fac- 
ulty. A position description is available on request: 

Candidates should have a demonstrated capacity 
for leadership, strong academic qualities, and proven 
administrative ability. The appointment will take effect 
July 1, 1998 or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Written nominations for the position, or applica- 
tions supported by a curriculum vitae and the names 
of three referees, should be submitted by January 15, 
1998 to 

Dr. Doug Owram, vice-president (academic) 

Third Floor, University Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2J9 


nizes Horowitz's work in the fields of early childhood 
education and education for children with special 
needs. 

Horowitz currently chairs the City of Edmonton 
Property Tax Committee, which was formed in June 
and will report to City Council in February 1998. The 
committee is reviewing the distribution of property 
taxes between residential and commercial property 
and recommending any proposed changes to City 
Council. He is also serving as the Canadian monitor on 
a CIDA funded project involving McGill University and 
the Republic of South Africa on the management of 
education in that country. 


BAKER WINS 1997 CCNP MEDAL 

Dr. Glen Baker, co-director of the Neurochemical 
Research Unit at the University of Alberta and profes- 
sor of psychiatry at the University of Alberta Hospital 
is the recipient of the 1997 Canadian College of 
Neuropsychopharmocology (CCNP) Medal. 

This award is designed to honor individuals for a 
meritorious career in, and outstanding contribution to 
neuropsychopharmacology in Canada as evidenced 
by their activities in education, administration and/or 
patient care. The award consists of a bronze medal 
engraved with the name of the recipient. 


ulty of Arts will present annually the follo ing 


_ Faculty Undergraduate Teaching Award . 
Eligibility: Full- 


Ads are charged at $0.50 per word. Minimum charge: $3.00. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 


information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$44,000 to $695,000. Ask for Connie Kennedy, condo 
specialist/consultant, 25 years expertise. Re/Max, 
482-6766, 488-4000. 

THREE BEDROOM HOUSE - fenced yard, near 
University and buses. (403) 342-2897, (403) 357-3633. 

RENT-TO-OWN, WATERS EDGE condominium. 
Gorgeous city and river valley views. Minutes to 
UofA, downtown. Five appliances, two bedrooms, 
two full baths. $975.00 inclusive. February 1998. 
Email: aurora@planet.eon.net 

FURNISHED TWO BEDROOM HOME. Minutes to 
UofA, downtown. Sunny, spacious. Five appliances. 
January 1998. $725.00 plus utilities. (403) 433-5674, 
or Email: aurora@planet.eon.net 

VANCOUVER-CENTRAL. Executive suite, reason- 
able daily/weekly rates. (604) 739-9620. 

SABBATICAL HOME - Belgravia, mid-March - 
mid-September 1998. Fully furnished, spacious, 

4 bedrooms, fireplace. Walking distance University. 
$1000/month, OBO, includes utilities. 492-0895. 

APARTMENT, three rooms plus kitchen, bath- 
room. Walk-in lower level of Christian family home, 
quiet location, 20 minutes from University. Single 
occupancy, $450.00 includes utilities. Available Janu- 
ary 1, 1998. Call 434-6022. 

FOUR BEDROOM ELEGANT HOME - tile, hard- 
wood, five appliances, non-smoking, 2000’ $950. 
425-8229, 

SUBLET JANUARY-APRIL: one bedroom fur- 
nished south-facing apartment (79 Avenue and 107 
Street). Washer/dryer, furnace, dishwasher, $485/ 
-month. Non-smokers only. Stephanie, 439-6292. 

CHARACTER TWO STOREY HOME - “Old Glenora” 
Connaught Drive. Hardwood, fireplace, three bed- 
rooms plus loft. $1100/month. Available December 1. 
Call Maureen, 454-8066. 

MacKINNON RAVINE - 10 minutes University. 
Retired professor's newer 2 bedroom home, fur- 
nished. January 1-April 1, 1998. $500/month, includ- 
ing utilities. References. 452-8224. 

IDEAL FOR VISITING SCHOLAR - furnished room 
with ensuite bath. Main floor of faculty home. Non- 
smokers. Breakfast, dinner included. David, 492-3433, 

CAMBRIDGE COURT - two bedroom furnished 
downtown luxury condo. Available December 1. 
$1,250/month. Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

BELGRAVIA EXECUTIVE CONDO - furnished two 
bedroom. Available December 1. $1,350/month. 
Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

RIVERBEND HOME - four level split. Fenced yard, 
hardwood floors. Three bedrooms. $1,500/month. 
Available mid-December. Western Relocation, 434- 
4629. 

VALLEVIEW EXECUTIVE - two storey home. Spec- 
tacular view, 3,000 square feet. Four bedrooms up, 
two bedrooms down. Three car garage. Security sys- 
tem. $1,500/month. Available December 1, 1997. 
Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

RIVERBEND BULYEA HEIGHTS - furnished home, 
three bedrooms, two storey. Finished basement, 
extra bedroom and bathroom in basement. $1,600/ 
month. Available December 1, 1997. Western Reloca- 
tion, 434-4629, 

RENT OR SALE - Country estate near Devonian 
Botanic Garden. For details call Western Relocation, 
434-4629. 


Upcoming computer courses 


Information Searching 


Government Information Nov.26 12:30-2 Law W-104 
Available Electronically 


Using the Web to find Nov. 27 2-3:30 WMC 2F1.02 


Health Sciences information 


Searching the Patent Nov. 26 2-3:30 Cameron lab 


Literature 


Courseware Design and Development 


Structural Planning for Nov. 27- 10-12. ATL Studio 


Web Presentations 


Image Preparation Nov. 26 10-11:30 ATL Studio 


User Interface Design Dec.4 11-12  ATLStudio 
Putting Powerpoint Dec.3 12-1 ATL Studio 
presentations on the Web 

Creating Graphics Dec. 10-1-4 Fine Arts 1-7 
for the Web E 


To Register: use the form on the following web pages: 
http://www.atl.ualberta.ca/facultytraining or 
http://www.ualberta.ca/TRAINING/ 


Or email: atlcours@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca 


For more infcrmation call 492-7500, extension 221 


GRANDVIEW - Exquisite Georgian Colonial. Brick, 
two storey, four bedrooms. Nanny suite, two jacuzzis, 
formal living room, dining room, 3,000 sq ft, $1,800/ 
month. Immediate possession. Western Relocation, 
434-4629. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - Knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy realtor with Edmonton references will answer 
all queries, send information, no cost/obligation. 
AHassle-free@ property management provided. (250) 
383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. #101-364 
Moss Street, Victoria B.C. V8V 4N1 

GORGEOUS GARNEAU CONDO. Two bedrooms, 
two full baths. Five appliances, fireplace, in-suite 
laundry/storage. Stunning layout. $123,900. Kim 
Young, Sutton Group, 438-2500. 

BELGRAVIA $154,900. Immaculate, 1228’ bunga- 
low, oversize heated garage. Excellent location, quick 
possession available. Ed Lastiwka, Royal LePage, 
431-5600, 446-3800. 

ESSEX HOUSE - $76,000. Quick possession, appli- 
ances included. Front second floor exposure. Adult 
complex. Super indoor pool. Excellent reserve fund. 
Pat vonBorstel, 483-7170, Prudential Spencer. 

MILL CREEK - great view, newer condo, one bed- 
room, den, jacuzzi tub, gas fireplace, in-suite laundry 
room. Ideal single person, $8000 down assume mort- 
gage $75,000. Sorry, no pets. 449-5086. 

MILL CREEK BI-LEVEL - each level immaculate, 
self-contained two bedrooms, separate furnace, 
entrance. Low maintenance landscaping. Near 
ravine, University, downtown. $149,900. Many extras. 
465-2989. 

ASPEN GARDENS - $133,000. Attractive 2-3 
bedroom bungalow. Newer kitchen, fireplaces, bay 
window, super west backyard. Close to ravine, quick 
access to UofA. Liz Crockford, Remax, 438-7000. 

GREENFIELD - Upgraded bungalow, three bed- 
rooms up, one bedroom down. Finished basement. 
Double garage, fenced yard. $142,500. 11511 - 38 
Avenue. Gordon W.R. King and Associates. 441-6441. 

UNIQUE TOWNHOUSE CONDO - overlooking 
Victoria Golf Course. Two storey, two bedrooms. 
$189,900. Gordon W.R. King and Associates. 
441-6441. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 

HOUSESITTER - mature, nonsmoking grad, pets 
welcome, housesitting references. Letter of Agree- 
ment, Mark, 455-4351. 

PARIS, France, rent free! Professor in Paris, on 
sabbatical in Edmonton (June 1998 to February 1999) 
seeks house exchange in Edmonton. Contact Terry 
Smith (e-mail 74734,2005@Compuserve.Com) or fax 
(011 33 1 42 07 00 72). 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 


SERVICES 
TECH VERBATIM - editing, desktop documents, 
medical terminology, on campus. Donna, 922-3091. 
DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man NAIT. Complete interior/exterior residential, 
commercial renovations including plumbing/ 


electrical. No job too big/small. References available. - 


436-6363. 

HOME CLEANING - Hardworking, bonded staff. 
Reasonable rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. 

RESIDENTIAL CONTRACTORS, additions, renova- 
tions, new homes. Innovation Plus Developments 
Limited, 434-0923. 

THREE BROTHERS, Exclusive Superior Quality, 
second generation hand tapers. Seventy five years 
combined experience, specializing in projects requir- 
ing “High Gloss” paint finishes. If you appreciate 
quality, please call 475-0687. 

ALLIANCE EXECUTIVE Janitor Service and 
Consultants. Bonded, insured, specializing in wet 
look floor finishes. Free estimates. References. Sorry, 
no residential. Call 475-0687. 

JUNGIAN ANALYST in training with C.G. Jung 
Institute, Zurich, offering private counselling. Call 
Marlene Brouwer, B.A., M.T.S., D. (candidate) analyti- 
cal psychology, 463-5422. 

FRESH FLOWERS, Bath and Body Products, Gift 
Baskets, Wine Kits. Petals and Potions, HUB Mall, 
436-3642. 

FINANCIAL SECURITY BASICS! Save earn lever- 
age. What does your future hold? Call: 448-4976, 
ext. 54. 

DEBT - Elimination and wealth-building soft- 
ware. Request Debt-Free TM for Windows. Free disk. 
471-4176. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WOMAN FROM QUEBEC is looking for a student 
to teach her English as a second language. Please 
contact Jeanne, 432-8670 or e-mail: 
jeanneri@cancerboard.ab.ca 


Paul Lorieau's University Optical 


= “We value your eyes, and we'll prove it 
a by offering the very best in optical care 


2 at everyday low prices.” 


433-5500 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 
8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


tie (35 TQU1Q 


he ondominium 


hi ompare these 
features: 


° Spacious designs 


° 9-foot ceilings 


* Gas fireplaces 


* 8 appliances 


* Individually air conditioned 


* Custom designed kitchens 


* Hot water infloor heating 


* Large bright windows 


* Underground parking 
11050—79 Avenue 


KR ick James LR. cal Estate Ltd. 
Contact LR ich James at 434-1478 to arrange viewing by appointment. 


_ . Break speed _ 
limits without leaving 
your chair. 


Your telephone is free for you to 
make and receive calls, and you'll 
never encounter a busy signal 
because PowerSurfr is connected 
to the Internet 24 hours a day. 
With PowerSurfr, you get: 


Fastest Internet 
connection free for one 
month. Plus 1/2 price 
installation. 

PowerSurfr from Videotron is simply 
the fastest Internet access available. 


Why travel the infinite space of the 
web any other way? 


e Unlimited on-line time 

e 1 e-mail address 

¢ 1 MB of web space 

¢ Cable modem rental 

¢ 1 cable outlet 

¢ Free Microsoft Internet Explorer 


With Powersurfr, you can cover more 
ground, download more information 
and have more fun in less time than ever 
before. And it’s free for one month if you 


sign-up before December 31st, 1997. Call Videotron to sign up 


PowerSurfr uses a cable modem with for PowerSurfer today. 
your existing cable line and carries more 
information than a regular telephone 


line. Up to 100 times faster. 


The first month is free! Plus if you 
sign-up before December 31, 1997, 
you'll receive 1/2 off our regular 
installation price. (up to a $75 value) 


Call 486-6700 


PowerSurfr 


A VIDEOTRON INITIATIVE 


videotron 
We’re There. 


veer Mirena efAlterg@@), SolipNovemben iy 1997 


U of A dentist drawn to the beauty of Atlantic Canada 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


& Si 


“Screeching” (kissing a salted codfish) to become an 
honorary Newfoundlander 


On the fears shores of Labrador 


D* Christine Botchway was ready to 
party one night in Atlantic Canada. 
But when she walked in the community 
centre with her stylish, crushed-velvet 
black dress, all she wanted to do was curl 
up and die. Fast. 

“Everybody was in jeans, cowboy 
boots and hats,” says one of the newest 
recruits to the U of A’s Department of 
Oral Health Sciences. 

Welcome to Labrador. Welcome to 
Churchill Falls, Newfoundland, popula- 
tion about 800, including pets. 

“And of top of that, they played coun- 
try music. So I sat in the corner, like a 
wallflower, hoping the music would 
change, but it didn’t,” laughs Botchway, 
now a big country music fan. She caught 
the eye of at least one Newfoundlander. 
“An old man felt sorry for me and asked 
me to dance.” 

Labrador soon grew on the dentist. In 
fact, she misses her first Canadian home 
terribly. “The water and air are so pure. It 
was so lovely to come from London,” she 
says wistfully in her office at the U of A. 
“I could leave my doors unlocked. Once, I 
heard knocking at three a.m. I thought I 
was going to be mugged. 

But my friends later told 


me, people were just going She says she drowns out the noise of the 

to invite me to a party,” she drill. 

recalls. empathizes with Botchway soon devel- 
Originally from West oped a reputation for 

Africa, Botchway arrived in _ people's fear of working with dentophobic 

Labrador for a three-month - patients, particularly dur- 

contract after completing dentists, what she ing her time in East Lon- 


her master’s degree in Lon- 
don. She expected a full- 
time dentist would soon 
arrive to service the town. 
Little did she know, no 
dentist had set foot in 
Churchill Falls in three years. 

She saw an extraordinary amount of 
decay in the mouths of children and 
adults. With borrowed equipment and 
supplies from nearby CFB Goose Bay, 
she began to treat all of them. 
Botchway’s practice was buzzing. In fact, 
children loved to come visit her. 

“The kids gave me good PR,” says 
Botchway. She used a topical anesthetic 
on their gums, allowing them to sit in the 
dentist’s chair pain-free. “One little girl 
told all her friends I used bubblegum on 
her.” And soon more children started to 
come, with their parents in tow. 

Having grown up with a father who 
was also a dentist, Botchway remembers 
scurrying away from him whenever he 
found out she had a loose tooth. She says 


says is a fear of 


the unknown. 


no supplies and no nurse. Her patients 


- responded by blinking their eyes. Many 


she empathizes with people’s fear of Busy at work in Churchill Falls, NFLD 
dentists, what she says is a fear of the 
unknown. That is why she ensures her 
patients know exactly what she’s going 
to do, and often gives them a large mir- 
ror to hold so they can see her work. 
Botchway also encourages people to 
bring in their walkmans 


and listen to music so it 


In Labrador’s cabin country with a little friend 


don, a tough part of the 
city. “I had very difficult 
patients, what dentists in 
private practice call the 
‘time-wasters,’ people who 
didn’t keep appointments, 
people addicted to drugs and alcohol, 
HIV-positive patients, and dangerous 
criminals,” says Botchway. She worked 
with all of them. They kept coming back. 
And they insisted on being treated by 
her. 

As part of her graduate degree, 
Botchway did clinical work in a hospital 
for the terminally ill. She says she 
walked into a disorganized office, with 


had multiple sclerosis or Parkinson’s 
disease; they were stroke victims or ina 
coma. They all had poor oral health. It 
was simply not a priority for the nurses, 
says Botchway. She soon learned to com- 
municate with her patients, remember- 
ing to ask ‘yes’ or ‘no’ questions. They 


Dr. Botchway treating a Mennonite child in 
Lacrete, AB 


never lived to see their dentist for a fol- 
low-up appointment. 

Botchway now calls Edmonton home. 
In addition to her teaching, academic 
and clinical work, Botchway plays key- 
board, sings and writes music. She’s also 
shopping around for a Canadian pub- 
lisher. 

You see, Botchway is an author who 
happens to be a dentist, with eight nov- 
els published in Britain. Her ninth book 
will be about her experience in Labrador, 
where everyone called her Christine, 
where she asked the owner of the corner 
store to put her chocolate bars discreetly 
in a brown paper bag, where a shy, 25- 
year-old woman told her “You gave me 
the confidence to smile again,” and 
where a child gave her his prized posses- 
sion: a bottle filled with water beetles. = 


Up north in the satellite clinic in High Level, AB 


